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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 1880. 

THE Annual Meeting was held at the rooms in Boston, on 
Tuesday, the 6th day of April (Thursday, the stated day, 
having been appointed by the Governor of the Commonwealth 
for the Annual Fast), at 3 o'clock P. m. ; the President, the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

Agreeably to usage, the business of the stated monthly 
meeting was first taken up. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the previous 
meeting, and it was approved. 

The Librarian reported the donations to the Library since 
the last meeting, making special mention of the gift of about 
fifty volumes relating to the history of the late Rebellion 
from an Associate Member, Mr. Amos A. Lawrence, whose 
large and continuous liberality in this direction had made the 
Society's collection of books on this subject one of the most 
valuable in the country. Mr. James F. Hunnewell had 
given a copy of his " Records of the First Church in Charles- 
town " ; * and Mr. Henry H. Edes, a large paper copy of his 
" History of the Harvard Church," of the same place. 

There was received also for the Library, at the meeting, a 
gift from Mr. Winthrop, — a copy of a sumptuous volume, 
" The Particular Description of England, 1588," by William 
Smith (Rouge Dragon), just published, in a limited edition 
for subscribers only, from the manuscript in the British 
Museum ; and a copy of the " Analytical Index to the Series 

* Mr. Hunnewell writes that this volume contains thirty per cent more 
matter than his contributions to the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Kegister, and that he has had privately printed an edition of only sixty-two 
copies. — Eds. 
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of Records known as the Remembrancia, 1579-1664." * 
Through the President there were received also a new vol- 
ume of " Transactions " from the Royal Historical Society 
of London, and a volume of " Letters by Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and others, to John Langdon, New Hampshire," 
from Dr. Alfred Langdon Elwyn, of Philadelphia. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Frederic De Peyster, accepting his election as an Honorary 
Member. 

The President then announced the death of a Resident 
Member, as follows : — 

We have lost a worthy and excellent Associate Member, 
within a few days past, by the death of the Rev. George 
Pan chard, to whose memory I am not prepared to pay any 
adequate tribute this afternoon, but whose loss cannot fail to 
be regretted by us all J Graduated at Dartmouth, and pre- 
pared for the ministry at Andover, he was for fourteen or 
fifteen years the pastor of a church in Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire. Retiring from the ministry in 1844, he has since 
devoted himself to the work of the press, in connection with 
the " Boston Traveller," to the work of the Tract Society, 
and more especially to the preparation and publication of a 
valuable " History of Congregationalism," the enlarged edition 
of which, in three volumes, was published in 1865-67. He was 
elected a Resident Member of this Society in 1870, and has 
been a frequent and always welcome attendant at our meet- 
ings. He died, somewhat suddenly, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, on Friday morning last, and his funeral was 
largely attended on Saturday. I am instructed by the Coun- 
cil to submit the following Resolution : — 

Resolved, — That we have heard with sincere sorrow the 
announcement of the death of our valued Associate, the Rev. 
George Punchard ; and that the President be requested to 
appoint one of our number to prepare a Memoir of him for 
the Society's Proceedings. 

The Rev. Dr. Dexter said he could not allow the customary 
motion to be passed without a word of tribute to the life- 
work of their departed friend, one of whose excellences was a 
modesty which would shrink from any extended eulogistic 
reference, even in a friendly circle like this. 

* See Proceedings for December, 1879, pp. 296, 297. — Eds. 
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Mr. Pimchard came of a good old Puritan stock. And 
when in his first and only pastorate he encountered some 
necessity of discussing the principles of the fathers, his 
interest in the subject led him on until he had elaborated the 
substance of sermons first delivered to his own congregation 
into a modest little 12mo, entitled, " A View of Congrega- 
tionalism." This volume attracted the favorable regard of 
Christians of that name, and, passing through several editions, 
filled an honorable and useful place in ecclesiastical literature. 
His enthusiasm, thus awakened toward the general theme, 
never flagged, and he soon after prepared " A History of Con- 
gregationalism," also in small 12mo form. This was good, 
though meagre, and had its chief value in that it led him on 
to broader and larger studies of the same general character. 
When compelled, by the throat disease which eventually 
ended his life, to leave the pulpit, he removed from Ply- 
mouth, N. H., to this city, and became one of the early 
proprietors and editors of the " Daily Evening Traveller," 
with which he was long connected. His brief leisure he 
devoted to the pursuance of the old theme, until the last issue 
of his " History " already fills three sizable volumes, while 
the stereotyping of a fourth was nearly completed at the time 
of his death ; and he left to his nephew and literary executor, 
Professor George B. Jewett, the manuscript of a fifth and 
concluding volume, it is believed nearly or quite ready for 
the press. 

This history covers a period from about A.D. 250, to the 
present time, and is particularly full in its details of many 
little-known portions of those centuries. 

Mr. Punchard, as a matter of course for one tethered as he 
was, was compelled to depend entirely upon authorities which 
may be handled here. Had his health and his occasions 
favored his going abroad, where he could have both enlarged 
and corrected Strype and Collier, and Brook, Neal, and 
Hanbury, by a reference to such of their original authorities 
as remain still within scholarly reach, with multitudes of 
others which were to them unknown, or little known, he 
might, and doubtless would, have largely increased the per- 
manent usefulness of his work. As it is, however, it will 
remain a creditable monument of his unwearied diligence, an 
unconscious revelation of the quiet goodness of his own 
heart, and a helpful contribution to good letters. 

Dr. Dexter closed with the expression of the desire that 
we may always be fortunate enough to have within this select 
fellowship, workers of as tireless an enthusiasm, scholars of 
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as much patient fidelity, and men of as guileless and gracious 
a temper, as was this our brother, whose face we shall no 
more recognize among us. 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. Edward G. Porter, of Lexington, was elected a 
Resident Member, and Mr. James M. Le Moine, President of 
the Quebec Literary and Historical Society, a Corresponding 
Member. 

The President announced that arrangements had been made 
for the publication of another volume of Winthrop Papers, 
without expense to the treasury of the Society, and appointed 
as the Committee on that volume, Messrs. C. C. Smith, G. 
Dexter, and R. C. Winthrop, Jr. 

He stated also that our Honorary Member, Mr. Grigsby, 
in a letter lately received, referred to the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of Mr. Frothingham : — 

u I still grieve for the death of Mr. Frothingham. He was very 
kind to me during my visit in 1867, and I have received since from 
him some valuable tokens of his good- will. His works will keep his 
memory fresh in future times ; and the volumes of your Proceedings 
will furnish some bright and unfading wreaths for his brow. His 
genial nature made a deep impression upon me ; for I saw him not 
only in general society, but at his own hearth, and in the midst of his 
sweet and intellectual daughters. What grieves me more is that he 
passed away before his time, and when I thought that years of honor- 
able labors were yet in store for him. I shall touch his works ten- 
derly as I open them, — and I open them often from time to time." 

The President communicated a Diary kept by Edward 
Taylor on his voyage from England to this country in 1668 ; 
to which the writer had added some particulars of his life in 
Harvard College, from which he graduated with the class of 
1671, and of his call to the ministry, and his winter journey 
to Westfield, over whose church he was settled as its first 
pastor. This diary belonged to Judge Henry W. Taylor, of 
Canandaigua, New York, a descendant of the writer, who 
kindly offered the Society the privilege of printing it in the 
Proceedings. 

Edward Taylor was born at Sketchley, in Leicestershire, 
about 1642, and previous to his emigration to New England 
he had studied at an English university, and had prepared 
himself for the sacred ministry, although from the form of 
words used by him in this diary he does not appear to have 
been ordained, or to have received a license to preach. The 
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sufferings of the dissenting clergy after the restoration of 
Charles II. , and his antimonarchical principles, which Judge 
Taylor states appear in his early writings, doubtless caused 
Edward Taylor's removal from his native land. He served 
the church in Westfield for nearly sixty years, until his death 
in 1729, during much of the time acting as physician to the 
body as well as the soul, there being no doctor in the town. 
His daughter, Kezia, became the mother of President Stiles of 
Yale College, to whom many of Mr. Tajdor's books and manu- 
scripts descended. He was a somewhat prolific writer, in 
poetry as well as prose, leaving, it is said, a large number of 
manuscript volumes. He enjoined his heirs, previous to his 
death, not to publish any, of his writings. 

Accounts of Mr. Taylor may be found in a letter from 
Judge Henry W. Taylor to the editor of the " Annals of 
the American Pulpit," vol. i. pp. 177-181; and in the 
" Westfield Jubilee," the bi-centennial of the incorporation of 
the town. 

Mr. Winthrop stated also that Mr. Sibley's second volume 
of Harvard Graduates would contain a full biography of him ; 
and expressed a hope that this diary might prove to be of 
assistance in that work. 

A.D. 1668. April 26, being Lord's Day, at between ten and 
eleven at night, I came for sea, taking boat at Execution Dock, Wapping, 
with another, [a] gentlewoman, and had a smooth tide, a gentle gale 
of wind, and a prosperous fare to Gravesend about four on the second 
day ; and then the wind arose and the water was rough, and so 
continued that tide. About nine o'clock, we being despatched, we 
waited for passengers till almost night. At night we removed about a 
league. 

Tuesday, 28. In the morning, having a fair sail, on we went, and 
about eight of the clock we were over against Chatham, and the wind 
being somewhat contrary, we cast anchor and continued till toward six 
o'clock at night, and then striking sail we came to the Downs, and 
there dismissed our pilot, and some of our company went to Deal, [?] 
and there continued till the next day, the wind being contrary. 

Wednesday, 29. In the morning the ship was blown so that the 
buoy of the anchor was under the rudder of the ship ; the wind was 
still contrary and somewhat high. At noon the ship-master went 
ashore and came no more [?] that day. At evening his boat had liked 
[to] have been lost, the winds being still high and contrary. 

Thursday, 30. We are forced to tarry, the winds remaining con- 
trary. 

On Friday, May 1, we are forced to tarry, for the winds were still 
contrary, lying in the west. Then there came a [forw] of merchant 
that were bound for Barbadoes [torn] with the ship-masters, then also 
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[torn'] London, and another to Sketchly. # At night the winds were 
high. 

But on Saturday, May 2, in the morning we were set upon with a 
violent storm, insomuch that the seamen began to apprehend the ship 
to be in great danger, and in looking to their cables and tacklings were 
wet through to the skin. The waves flashed over the ship. The mate, 
in his hastening to his business, would oft hasten the men with this 
motive, that if the cable should break it was as much as all our lives 
were worth. The forecastle of the ship was filled ankle-deep flowed 
with water, and he said he were there till the water ran out of the 
waist of his breeches. But about ten of the clock the storm was over, 
and in. the evening the sun set very clear. I being on the deck heard 
a trumpet play most curiously in one of the king's men-of-war. I 
also then saw a porpoise swimming along the water. 

On the Lord's Day, May 3, I had a sad forenoon, but toward even- 
ing the ship-master sent for me and enjoined me to go to prayer with 
them. 

On Monday, May 4, the wind still remained in the north-west, con- 
trary to us, but it was a comfortable day. 

On Tuesday, May 5, we had fair weather, but a west wind. Still 
about four in the afternoon two of the king's men-of-war came and 
fired, where before the report of the gun there first gave a flash like 
lightning, then arose a thick smoke like as out [torn'], and after that the 
burst. 

Wednesday, May 6, was a fair day, but the wind [torn]. At 
night about one o'clock flora] water, crying out for help, who with 
much ado was saved, though almost drowned before. He belongs to 
the man-of-war called the " Admiral," and affirms that there came one 
out before him to swim away, but what was become of him, whether 
drowned or not, he knew not. 

On Thursday, May 7, in the morning the wind was fair for us, and 
therefore we hoisted up sail and on forward. And when the master called 
to prayer the mate was backward, saying that our course was so short 
that we should turn before half an hour, insomuch that tarrying till 
we had passed that place. And so we were put off, but when we had 
sailed about three leagues as was supposed, and come over against the 
South Point, the wind turned and was south-west, just against us, 
insomuch that we and many more other ships were fain to fall sail, and 
so were drove back to the Downs again, about two leagues and a half, 
and there we cast anchor, the wind being somewhat high. But in the 
evening it was very comfortable weather, but a contrary wind. 

Friday, May 8, was a clear day, but windy. 

Saturday, May 9, was a calm, clear morning, but cloudy and stormy 
in the afternoon. 

On Lord's Day, May 10, in the morning it was very wet, and when 
it gave over raining, the wind rose and was high all day. 

* His birthplace. See Savage's Geneal. Diet., vol. iv. p. 259. The torn place 
in the manuscript contained probably a mention of letters written. — Eds. 
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May 11. The wind was very high, but the weather fair; in the 
afternoon it rained. At night I saw the light that was set up upon 
the South Foreland to give light to passengers. 

Tuesday, May 12. The wind was still contrary. 

May 13 was a comfortable day, but the wind contrary, and therefore 
served right to bring in the Virginian flight,* for then they came in. 
About noon I saw three porpoises like hogs swimming southward. 

On Thursday, May 14, the wind was north-east, and then we pre- 
pared to weigh anchor and hoist up sail, and in the mean time the 
lieutenant of the king's man-of-war, called the " Princess," came to 
search for a man that had made his escape ; but he was not with us. 
This was about noon. About four of the clock we came over against 
Dover. There went a great flight, consisting of about fifty sail, as is 
supposed. But we w r ere interested, what by the king's officer and the 
sailors' business, so that we were put off from our morning duty of 
prayer. The wind was very calm, so that we did but drill along very 
slyly and slowly. The day was very comfortable. I sent a letter 
to my brother Richard. About eleven o'clock at night we came over 
in sight of Fairlee, and about six in the morning, May 15, on Friday, 
we came over against the Beachy, and had a fair easterly wind and a 
comfortable morning. About one o'clock in the afternoon we came in 
sight of the Isle of Wight. About four, Captain South's ship, bound 
for Barbadoes, overtook us, we lowering our sails for him, and he re- 
ceived letters tied in the [blank~\ cord, and sent a pot of about two 
pounds of butter to our ship in the same cord, and told us that the 
man that had made his escape from the u Princess " was caught agaiu 
in his ship by them. About eight o'clock we came over against 
the Isle of Wight. We sailed amain, having a fair wind and clear 
weather. 

On Saturday, May 16, the wind was down and would not fill our 
sails in the morning, and the morning was clear ; but about noon what 
wind there was was south-west, the sun hid with white clouds, and so it 
was till night. About four o'clock the wind was just against us, so that 
we did lower sails and make a stand ; but between five and six, I being 
on the quarter deck, looking to see land, saw two birds called Wills f 
swimming along the sea, and what wind there was was northward, and 
so served for us again. And then it rose till we went on with it, being 
a side wind a good pace. 

Lord's Day, May 17, we were constrained to drive on by angling 
in and out. About twelve o'clock I saw a fish rise out of the water 
with a back and shoulders like a hog, and a thing went from between 
his shoulders like a thick ox-horn, and they call it a grampus. 

On Monday, May 18, we were constrained to drive on our voyage 
by angle, also, but toward night the west threatened us with storms 



* This name has been erased and " Straits flight" written over it in a dif- 
ferent ink. — Eds. 

t " Will, a sea-gull " : a south of England name. See Wright s Provincial 
Dictionary. — Eds. 
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insomuch that we went aside to Plymouth. But being benighted, we 
cast anchor in Plymouth Sound about a mile off of Plymouth Bay, 
just before St. Frances's Island.* 

On Tuesday, May 19, we continued on the sound till toward night, 
and then we weighed anchor and went to Catwater, because the wind 
continued westerly, and we judging that a safer harbor to lie in. 

On Wednesday, May 20, in the morning the wind being easterly, 
we weighed anchor again to set forward on our voyage about ten 
o'clock. About three in the afternoon we came over against Dead- 
man's Head;t about five [?] we came against Waymouth [Falmouth] ; t 
about eight we came over against the Lizard, and the clouds drizzled 
small rain. When we went from Plymouth we were forced to tarry 
on the Sound for some of our company who were gone ashore, and 
there we fired twice before they came. 

On May 21, Thursday morning, it rained, but the wind was right 
with [us]. Then we came into the sea beyond the Land's End ; about 
three o'clock it ceased raining, but was thick still. At evening the 
sky threatened us with storms. We sailed about six leagues a watch. 
In the night we spied a ship which we knew not, and somewhat mis- 
trusted it ; but it proved a merchant. 

On Friday, May 22, wind north-east, the morning cloudy and dark, 
yet sometimes the sun did show himself. Yet after[ward] it rained ; 
but before night it was somewhat comfortable weather. I vomited 
up both my breakfast, dinner, and supper. We saw two ships at 
night on the lure [leeward] of ours. 

Saturday, May 23. Wind north, weather comfortable. We steered 
south-west by west. About ten o'clock we received a cask of rum 
from Captain Hunt's ship, who was our consort to New England. At 
night the wind was down, and there rose a thick cloud [in] the sky 
toward sunsetting. 

Lord's Day, May 24. The wind in the morning was very low, yet 
a right north-east wind. Afterward it was higher, but more northerly. 
I then, being put to exercise, spake from John iii. 3. In the morning 
watch we sailed two leagues and two miles in a watch ; at night, five 
knots a glass. 

May 25, Monday. Wind north-east. We sailed four knots a glass. 
We had a strange dish at dinner; a leg of mutton boiled and cut in 
gobbits, and powdered with salt and pepper, then some of the broth 
put into a dish with some claret wine, and the gobbits put into it ; then 
they broke some eggs and [added some ?] vinegar, and boiled them 
on a chafing dish of coals. After this we must have a second dish, i. e., 
eggs in claret wine, and butter and pepper put therein ; and when 
they boiled they melted the dish bottom out, and then in haste putting 
the mess into another dish they broke the eggs and meddled them 



* The island in Plymouth Harbor was St. Nicholas's Island. — Ens. 
t Called Dodman's Point on the modern maps. — Eds. 

X A glance at the course of the vessel on the map shows that Falmouth was 
the place intended. — Eds. 
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together, and put sugar in it, and so eat it as a medley with spoons. 
We saw a great company of porpoises swimming and playing at the 
head of our ship ; and a ship, — where it were [from ?], or whither 
♦[bound ?], we know not. I saw a bird flying over the waters. 

Tuesday, May 26. Wind south-westward. We sailed two knots 
in the forenoon watch a glass, and went one while western by north ; 
one while western by south. 

May 27, Wednesday. Wind south-east. Our ship went so awry 
that one could scarce stand without holding. The seas were very 
rough, so that the ship's rolling made me very much out of order. We 
sailed eight leagues, two miles a watch ; at night about six leagues. 
I saw two birds called sheerwater skimming over the water which I 
saw almost every day. 

Thursday, May 28. We had a fair north-east wind, and sailed 
south-west by south. We were by this time wellnigh two hundred 
and forty [fifty ?] leagues from England. 

Friday, May 29. About three o'clock in the morning the men 
were rallied in all haste, for the wind was turned. In the day it set- 
tled just in the west against us, so that we were forced to take a cross 
course, one while sailing north-west by north ; another south-west by 
south. 

Saturday, May 30. Wind west by north. We sailed in the morn- 
ing scuth-west by south. About twelve of the clock we went on of 
another tack and sailed north-west by west. The weather comfortable, 
though the wind contrary. A black cloud lies toward sunset. 

May 31, Lord's Day. Winds west. I was very sick, so that I 
could not perform the duties of the day. At night the w T ind was 
north and very high, insomuch that it served our purpose. We sailed 
amain south-west by west, having put up a new sail. 

Monday, June 1. Wind north by west. I was crazy, yet retained 
[illegible] till supper, my dinner being of fried liver and sweetbreads. 
The wind flashed the waves over the ship, and those that were in the 
way were wet as if they were dipt in water. 

Tuesday, June 2. Wind north by west. We sailed west ; had a 
comfortable day, a low wind. I saw a fish called a oarvil, # and was 
indifferently well all day. 

Wednesday, June 3. Wind south, weather good. I was well and 
free from distemper, but toward night the wind rose, and then I was 
not so perfect in health. I saw several carvails, a fish called boneta,f 
and a huge flock of porpoises and albatross. At night we had such a 
fresh gale of wind that we sailed eleven leagues in a watch. 

Thursday, June 4. Wind south by west. We sailed northward, 
at night north-west ; had good weather. My health not so good 
as it was the day before. I saw an old tree swimming on the sea. 

Friday, June 5. We had a fair wind and somewhat fresh, being 
north. We sailed west, somewhat northerly, sometimes six, sometimes 

* The "carvel" is described in Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels, p. 26. — Eds 
t The bonito, or tunny-fish. — Eds. 

2 
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seven knots a glass. At night we saw a company of porpoises ; in 
the evening there came a whale swimming by, but I being between 
decks he was out of sight before I came abaft. Our latitude was 
44° 23'. 

Saturday, June 6. Wind north-east ; a fresh gale. "We sailed west 
by north, sometimes six, sometimes five [knots ?] a glass. Toward 
night we lowered sail, and tarried about two glasses, i. e., an hour, 
for Captain Hunt our consort, who was on the stern of us, a league or 
more. 

Lord's Day, June 7. Wind north by east, somewhat fresh. We 
sailed west. Our latitude is 43°. These three last [days ?] we sailed 
wellnigh 150 leagues. About noon we saw a drift of porpoises. I being 
some better in health than before did exercise and apply the doctrine 
that before I proved. I saw a little black bird called a pickrill, about 
as big as a pie, fly along the water, and the seamen said it was a sign 
of a storm. * 

June 8, Monday. The wind was fair in the morning, but low. At 
noon it whistled up and down, and at last settled in the north-west, so 
that we sailed south by west. 

Tuesday, June 9. About two o'clock in the morning the wind was 
north, and so served our purpose. Then I saw an old piece of wood 
swimming on the water. The pole was elevated; latitude 42° 14'. 
We were on the south of Newfoundland, and sounded with a line ; 
sought for ground, but found none. 

Wednesday, June 10. Wind west by north. We sailed south- 
west by west. The wind still, sea calm, and the day clear. Our 
master sent his boat for Captain Hunt to his ship to dine with us, and 
some of our passengers went back with him to his ship, and there 
overdrank themselves, some of them. 

June 11, Thursday. Wind calm, so that we lay and could not go 
on all the afternoon. About ten o'clock before noon we saw a piece 
of wood about half a mile off on the water, and firewood beginning 
to wear we sailed to it, and it was a piece of white fir-wood full of 
barnacles, which are things like dew r -worm skins about two inches 
long hanging to the wood, and the other end that did not stick to the 
wood had little shells on them, and that which is in the shell is the meat 
of them. We had a dish of them. And also there were many black 
fishes swimming by the wood, and our master with a fisgigt caught a 
dish of them. And after we had taken up the wood, the fishes [lay ?] 
by hundreds, I believe, swimming about the ship all day after. We 
also saw a shark, which, they said, was nine or ten feet long, but could 
not catch him. At night we had one on the hook, but he shattered 
and got off again. After we had been at prayer it pleased the Lord 
to answer us so far as to give us a right wind, which continued till 
about eight o'clock on Friday. 

* This was probably the stormy petrel. — Eds. 

t " A sort of harpoon for catching fishes." See Wright's Provincial Dic- 
tionary. — Eds. 
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Friday, June 12. Wind north by east, but low ; about eight o'clock 
quite down, but when we had been at prayer the wind came fresh 
from the east by south. We sailed north-west by west, the weather 
very hot. We made but slow motion. 

Saturday, June 13. Wind east by south ; we sailed west by south. 
At night we lay by two hours and a half, to tarry for our consort, 
Captain Hunt, who held not sail with us. In the mean time we 
sounded with a line 180 fathoms long for ground, but found none. 

Lord's Day, June 14. In the morning and at evening a thick fog, so 
that we could not see far ; wherefore we discharged a musket in the 
morning to give notice to our consort whereabouts we were. The 
wind low, east by south ; we steered west by south. It was exceed 
ing hot when the fog was broken up. I exercised from Isaiah hi. 11. 

Monday, June 15. A thick fog; low wind, north-west. We 
steered south-west by west in the morning. When the fog broke up 
we saw our consort's ship. The wind quite down, insomuch as we 
were calmed from ten to three o'clock, or thereabouts ; in which time 
we sounded for ground, a line about 250 fathoms, but found none. 

Tuesday, June 1 6. Wind east by south ; we sailed west by north. 
The day was thick with fogs. In the morning we discharged two mus- 
kets, that our consort might know by their report whereabouts we 
were. About eight o'clock we saw him about two or three leagues side- 
slip us. # We saw after noon a green branch of a tree swimming on the 
water. Several shark fishes swam by our ship, but we could catch 
none of them. At length there came a dead butterfly swimming on 
the water, whereupon we judged we were nigh land, and therefore we 
sounded again, 250 fathoms of cords, for land, but found none. We 
saw many sea-fowls, as gulls, noddies, sheerwaters, &c. In the morn- 
ing we sailed six leagues a watch ; before night not over one. 

Wednesday, June 17. Wind somewhat fresh in the morning from 
south-east. After, it was down so that we could scarce make any 
progress, and was much whistling, one while south-east, another north- 
east ; yet we steered our course west by north. The day was foggy, 
so that we could not discern far. Only we saw straw, feathers, rock- 
weed, &c, that made us judge that we were not far from land. 

Thursday, June 18. Morning foggy and misty ; the wind south- 
east, but low. Many whales were heard in the morning about three 
o'clock, but not seen for the fog. About eight, I being between decks 
at study against Lord's Day, was called to see one, for they heard one 
coming toward the ship, and when I got above deck I only heard his 
voice (which was a rough, hoarse noise, blotheringf in the water), but 
could not see him by reason of the misty fog. The fog being of con- 
tinuance from Lord's Day, we could not well see any further than we 
went ; but it pleased the Lord so far to answer our prayers as to clear 

* On the larboard side. " Slip-side " is the left-hand side ; and the term is 
peculiar to the county of Leicestershire, of which Mr. Taylor was a native. See 
Evans's " Leicestershire Words, Phrases, and Proverbs," p. 86. — Eds. 

t " To blother " is to make a great noise to little purpose ; to chatter idly 
See Wright's Provincial Dictionary. — Eds. 
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the air in the afternoon, and to give us a fresh, gentle gale that made 
us slide on a great pace. We had a tide now again, which, when we 
came to it, they called a rippling, because the water by the running of 
the stream curled and rippled the top of the waves. * 

Friday, June 19, was clear, the wind south by west. We sailed 
north-west about four leagues a watch. We were much expecting to 
see land, and had thought we had spied land, but it proved a fog-bank. 
We also sounded to find ground, but found not. We took up a piece 
of wood out of the sea for firewood ; our latitude 41° 55'. After din- 
ner, I reading the fourth chapter of John in Greek, was so sleepy that 
when I had done I lay down, and dropping into a sleep, and dreaming 
of my brethren, was so oppressed with sorrow that I had much to do 
to forbear weeping out; but being overpressed with this passion I 
awaked, and was almost downright sick. 

June 20, Saturday. Clear, the wind south by west. We sailed 
north-west, some watches nine, some eight leagues. In the afternoon 
it rained a great pace, and when it gave over, the wind fell and was 
down. I was very ill this day. 

Lord's Day, June 21. Wind north-west, westerly. We sailed 
south-west by west. I applied the doctrine I delivered Lord's Day 
before. 

June 22. Wind west by north. We sailed one while south-west 
by west ; another, north-west by west. We saw a scoure [score ?] of 
mackerel swimming by our ship. 

Monday, June 23. Wind west, and low. We sailed north by east 
and north by west. We saw a pair of sunfish lie flapping on the 
water. They say that this kind of fish is thus that it cannot sink 
while the sun shines. At night the wind got more south, so that we 
came nearer our course ; but in the night it served our turn so that 
we sailed a pace west by north. 

June 24, Wednesday. Wind south by east, and fresh. We sailed 
west by north, our right course. We saw a great fish, called a dubar- 
tas, with a head like a notted boar, his back like a great scalded 
hog's, his color like a pilled oak. His length, I suppose, was 
four yards. When we saw him first we took it to have been a piece 
of a tree, and made to him to get it for firewood.f 

Thursday, June 25. Wind high in the north ; a great rough sea ; 
weather clear. We sailed west north-west five or six knots a glass. 

June 26, Friday. Wind fresh in the south, but at night it was 
north-west. We sailed till night north by west, but then west by 
south. We sounded, but found no ground. At night I was much 
troubled in a dream of my brother Joseph, for I dreamed that he was 
dead. 

Saturday, June 27. Wind low, north-west ; the day clear. We 
sounded, but found no ground. 

* There is one line inserted here in shorthand. — Eds. 

t We cannot find this fish. "Notted" is shorn, or cut smooth; and ''pilled" 
is peeled. Both words are in Worcester's Dictionary. — Eds. 
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Lord's Day, June 28. Wind south by west. We sailed west by 
* north. I exercised from these words, " For the reward of his hands 
shall be given him." Isaiah iii. 11. 

June 29, Monday. It rained, thundered, and lightened in the 
morning, beginning about three o'clock. It continued raining very sore 
till twelve, which time we lay by the lee, and the wind whistled up 
and down. But then the day cleared up, and the wind settled in the 
south by west. I saw a dubartas much bigger than the former. 

Tuesday, June 30. Wind north-east. We sailed west north-west 
and west by north. We sounded, but met with no ground. We saw 
our consort to-day again on the head of our ship about a league. In 
the afternoon about four o'clock we saw a ship which we took for a 
New English fishing vessel ; and when we came to it, the master of it 
told us that Bridges, in Barbadoes, was burned down about two months 
and a half [ago?] by a negro's blowing his tobacco-pipe so as it 
lighted in cotton wool.* We saw another vessel about six o'clock. 
We were about one hundred leagues from Boston. 

Wednesday, July 1. Day dark and drizzly ; wind fresh and north- 
easterly. We sailed west and northerly. There was a blue pigeon 
came and settled on the main-topsail yard, which the boatswain shot, 
but as it fell it hit against the mainsail yard, and so was struck over- 
board. We saw a gannet, and after, some New England rockweed on 
the water, which was like yellow mareblobs.f The wind was very 
high toward night, insomuch that we took down all our sails and lay 
by, lest we should be drove upon the shore before we were aware, 
and so suffer damage. About sunset we saw a fish rise, spouting 
water out and leaping out of the water, as big as a huge horse. 
Some took it for a young whale, some for a grampus ; our master, a 
thresher. 

Thursday, July 2. Weather fair ; wind low in the south by east ; 
but afterward it rose and was high again. 

Friday, July 3. Weather good ; wind south by east. We much 
looked for land, but spied none. We saw many gannets swimming 
like geese, and some duck, on the sea. I saw two whales spout water 
a great way off, but could not discern them. We caught so many 
mackerel as that we breakfasted, dined, and supped with them, and 
left for another meal. There arose a thick fog at night, so that we 
put the helm a-lee and sounded, and found fifty fathom water. We 
had let a cod-hook down with the line, [and] hauled up a great 
[fish ?] by the line. But at night, perceiving we were nearer shore 
than we were aware, and not knowing where well we were, nor 



* Sir Robert H. Schomburgk (" History of Barbados," p. 241) places the burn- 
ing of Bridgetown in 1666, giving as his authorities manuscript reports of Sir 
Jonathan Atkins and Sir Richard Dutton. In the diary of John Hull, published 
by the American Antiquarian Society (Transactions, vol. iii. p. 226), it is 
entered under date of April 18, 1668. — Eds. 

t " Marehlob, the marsh marigold, Northampt." See Wright's Provincial Dic- 
tionary. — Eds. 
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seepng] for the fog, we struck sail back some four leagues, and 
coursed for two watches' time up and down. 

Saturday, July 4 Wind east by south ; the day thick with fogs. 
We saw our consort on the head on us, and spake with him in the 
afternoon. We sailed faintly on, because the day was so foggy. We 
sounded, and had some forty-five or forty fathoms water, and we saw 
many whale spouts. After the day clearing up, we saw land on both 
hand*i, — Plymouth on the left, and Salem on the right, — toward sun- 
setting. About five o'clock we saw the islands in our passage up to 
Boston. About eight I saw a flying creature like a spark of red fire 
(about the bigness of an humble-bee) fly by the side of the ship ; and 
presently after, there flew another by. The men said they were fire- 
flies. About eleven or twelve o'clock I went to lie down to sleep on 
my cabin (for none went [to] bed because we were nigh our harbor, 
and waited to go ashore as soon as we cast anchor). But when I was 
dropped in a slumber there was a sad outcry made, insomuch that I was 
wakened with it in a fright, thinking the ship had been cast upon 
some rock ; but the cause was this : There was a ketch at anchor, and 
coming to it, our men did so hoe the ship (for that is their word when 
they call to any in another ship), and there being a horse aboard, he 
leaped overboard into the sea. [It was] that they hooted at so. 

About three o'clock on the Lord's Day, July 5, in the morning, we 
came ashore, and I lay in Mr. Ti — er's * house, who was brother to one 
Mrs. Allen, that went into New England in our ship with us. In the 
morning, going to deliver a letter to Mr. Mayo, minister of God's 
word to his people that meet in the new meeting-house, I dined with 
him, and lodged at Mr. Mather's the two following nights. This gen- 
tleman married Mr. Cotton's daughter, lives where Mr. Cotton lived 
and died, and is the other minister of God's word in the new meeting- 
house. 

July 7. I delivered a letter from Mr. Clarke, and another from his 
brother Meadwel, to their kinsman Mr. Hull,f who invited me to his 
house till I had despatched my business and was settled in the college, 
and also to bring my chest to his warehouse. This gentleman would 
not be said nay, — therefore I was with him, and received much kind- 
ness from him. I continued with him till I settled at Cambridge. 

About July 14, I went to Cambridge to speak with the President, 
who gave me encouragement. At night it thundered and lightened 
very dreadfully, insomuch that I had little rest for the flashes of light- 
ning. Now about Mr. Stoughton had his miller wound in by the cogs 
and rounds till they squeezed his extas X out. 

About July 22 I went to Cambridge again and lay at the President's. 

* The first two letters of this name are at the end of a line in the manuscript ; 
the last three begin the following line. One, or perhaps two letters have dis- 
appeared from the middle of the name, which cannot be restored. — Eds. 

t Captain John Hull, mint-master, and treasurer of the colony, was also a 
native of Leicestershire. He was born at Market Harborough. — Eds. 

% " Exta, the bowels or entrails of an animal body." See Bailey's English 
Dictionary. — Eds. 
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At night it thundered, lightened, and rained very much ; and as his son 
Elnathan and I were going to bed about ten or eleven o'clock in the 
night, as it rained there came a white peckled * dove pigeon, and flew 
against the casement of our chamber window, and there sat. I only 
being in bed when I heard it was a pigeon, got up and so we opened 
the casement upon the dove so far as that we took him in, and when 
he was in, we would have caught him, and he ran from us and cooed 
and bristled at us. In the morning he was let out again. The Presi- 
dent, when he heard it, said he would not (of any good) he should be 
hurt, for one should not hear of the like ; it was ominous surely. 
July 23. I was admitted into the college.f 

Being settled in the college, pupil under Mr. Thomas Graves, Senioi 
Fellow, in a great and yet civil class, I continued there three years and 
a quarter, all which time I was College Butler. During which time 
these occurrences are most observable : viz> — 

1st. Mr. Graves, not having his name for nought, lost the love of 
the undergraduates by his too much austerity, whereupon they used to 
strike a nail above the hall door-catch while we were reciting to him, 
and so nail him in the hall. At which disorder I was troubled, where- 
upon being desired by him to go into the buttery privily and watch 
who did it, one morning I did so ; but being spied by the scholars I 
was fain to haste out and make haste to Boston before I spake to Mr. 
Graves, the better to cloak over the business that so the scholars might 
conclude it was accidental and not ex proposito (for I was fearful of 
incensing them against me), for which, notwithstanding the hazard I 
was in of setting them against me and the love I expressed to Mr. 
Graves in putting myself for his sake into such hazard, I was checked 
by him when I came up again. 

2d. When he went about to read to us natural physics, he would read 
to us out of Mageirus, which was reputed none of the best, and had not 
been read by the other classes in the college ; and so we did refuse to 
read it, and I also (though since I have read it I am sorry I opposed it), 
insomuch that he, seeing he could prevail with me to read it, though 
they should continue opposite thereto, gave me (in his passion) the 
unworthiest language that ever I received of any man to my knowledge. 
But before we had read it through he left us to Mr. Joseph Browne, 
who upon his going away, being chosen Fellow, slighted it as much as 
we. Mr. Browne now being our Tutor carried it so respectively to us 
that he had our very hearts, and we scarce ever did any thing without 
his advice. 

3d. In the spring of my second year's residence in the college 
(being 1670), I going to reckon with Goodman Steadman for iny win- 
ter's wood, his wife Elizabeth lying at that time under trouble of 
spirit, though she had not revealed it, complained with grief of my 
strangeness, saying that they were not good enough for my company, 

* The old form for speckled. — Eds. 

t There is now a blank page in the manuscript. — Eds. 
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and withal said, with tears in her eyes, that she was persuaded that if I 
knew her condition, how it was with her, I would come often to their 
house. Which, when I perceived that she was a woman of a troubled 
spirit, I went oftener and was, though an unworthy creature, an instru- 
ment of some use unto her for her comfort and support ; who after- 
ward proved a great and good nurse to me whensoever I was in any 
kind of affliction. 

So long also as I remained in the college the Lord gave me the 
affections of all both in the college and in the town whose love was 
worth having. Yet some there were that added afflictions to me 
by their whispering, back-biting tongues, which made me much desir- 
ous to go from Cambridge, judging it to be some who spoke me fair 
to my face, but grudge me my charitable and well-grounded esteem 
of Goodwife Steadman, the object of their envy. When on this 
account I purposed to lay down my place at Commencement, the 
President, by his incessant request and desires, prevailed with me to 
tarry in it as yet. But the quarter following I had more afflictions 
than I had all the three years before. But being invited by Mr. Flint 
over to Brain tree to be at their house and make use of his study 
there, I found some inclination th'ereto, and went Nov. 13, 1671, to 
Braintree ; but not finding a second invitation upon the same ground, 
I returned and settled in the college, and was instituted, the 16th day 
of November, scholar of the house. 

But the 17th being the quarter day, Thomas Dewy, a messenger 
sent from Westfield on Connecticut River, to the Bay for to get a min- 
ister for that people, being by eight or nine elders, met at the lecture 
in Boston the day before, directed to myself, came to me with a letter 
from Mr. Increase Mather, pastor of the Second Church at Boston, 
whom for an answer I referred to the reverend President and Fellows. 
Reserving liberty to advise with friends ; and finding Mr. Danforth for 
it, Mr. Oakes indifferent, rather advising to it, the President altogether 
against it at this time, and the Fellows advising rather to it than 
any thing else, giving this a reason why their advice was not positive, — 
because they were to respect the college good, — hereupon I was both 
encouraged and discouraged. But Mr. Danforth, the magistrate, driv- 
ing on hard, advised to take other advice ; wherefore delaying to give 
an answer till 24th day, I did on the 18th advise with Mr. Increase 
Mather and Mr. Thacher, whose advice was positive for it. But the 
20th day Thomas Dewy came again and lay hard at me to go with 
him that week ; but I could not, neither did I promise him to go, yet he 
saw by my preparation sufficient to raise his expectations and to make 
him conclude that I would go. But on Thursday 23d, at night, it 
fell a great snow, yet on the 26th, though it snowed apace, he came 
for me and would have gone with me would I have gone, though ou 
the 27th, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Timothy Hide, Samuel Green, &c, were to 
go. Wherefore tarrying till then, I, not knowing how to cast down 
Goodman Dewy's expectations after I had raised them, set forward, 
not without much apprehension of a tedious and hazardous journey, 
the snow being about mid-leg deep, the way unbeaten, or the track 
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filled up again, and over rocks and mountains, and the journey being 
about a hundred miles. And Mr. Cooke of Cambridge told us it 
was the desperatest journey that ever Connecticut men undertook. On 
the night before, I went to take my leave of our honored President, 
whose mind was changed, and his love was so much expressed that I 
could scarce leave him, and well it might be so, for he told me in plain 
words that he knew not how to part with me. But as my proceedings 
were by prayer and counsel, so my journey was carried on by mercy 
and good success. The first night we lodged at Marlbury where our 
company was increased one more. From thence we went out the day 
following about half an hour before sunrisiug for Quaubaug, i. e., 
Waterfield ; * but about ten o'clock we lost our way in the snow and 
woods, which hindered us some three or four miles; but finding it again 
by the marked trees on we went, but our talk was of lying in the 
woods all night, for we were then about thirty miles off from our lodg- 
ing, having neither house nor wigwam in our way. But about eight 
at night we came in, through mercy, in health to our lodging, from 
which on the next day we set out for Springfield, which we arrived 
at also in health, and on the next day we ventured to lead our 
horses, in great danger, over Connecticut River, though altogether 
against my will, upon the ice, which was about two days in freezing ; 
but mercy going along with, though the ice cracked every step, yet we 
came over safely and well to the wonder almost of all that knew it. 
This being the 2d [1st ?] of December, we came to Westfield, the place of 
our desire, in health, where we first called at Captain Cook's, who enter- 
tained us with great joy and gladness, giving me many thanks for com- 
ing and that at such a season. But though we had had both fair and 
warm weather all the way, yet before I had been half an hour within 
his house there came such gusts of wind against his house as I scarce 
ever heard. Then after a while we went to Mr. Whiting's, and then I 
know not that ever I heard such gusts and snuff's of #ind as blew then. 
There the men of the town came to welcome me, and after supper I 
went to Goodman Ashly's, where I was to be till Mr. Whiting had 
got his house ready that I might be with him. On Lord's day after, 
I preached to them from Matthew iii. 2, my first sermon, being Dec- 3, 
1671. On Thursday I removed to Mr. Whiting's, where I settled in 
quarters. 

On Friday, at night, Jan. 12, about nine or ten o'clock, Thomas 
Dewey, being gone from home to Northampton, had his house and 
almost all his goods burned down ; and one of his children, i. e., a little 
girl, being almost undressed to go to bed, and affrighted, ran into the 
parlor or bedroom, where had not the youth run in to have got some- 
thing out, and as he went out hit her with his foot, or stumbled at her, 
she had in all likelihood been burned. The fire came thus : one of the 
boys went up into the chamber, with a stick of candlewood burning, for 
some corns to play at checkers, and the stick dropped a drop in some 

* Quaubaug was the Indian name of Brookfield, which was not incorporated 
until Oct. 15, 1673. — Eds. 

3 
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tow and so fired. John Osburii, their next neighbor, a man likely to 
have stood them in stead at that time, was providentially hindered from 
taking any notice thereof by the falling of his child in the fire just at 
the same season. This Thomas Dewy was the messenger that I came 
up with.* 

Mr. Justin Winsor exhibited three manuscript maps by 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap, preserved in the Library of Harvard 
College, relating to the treaty with the Indians of the 
Northwest Territory in 1795. One of these maps shows the 
boundary lines between the United States and the Indians ; 
the second, the territory ceded by the treaty, and, by a dotted 
line, the route of General Wayne's army ; the third, the line 
of forts north of the Ohio River. On the last is this memo- 
randum, " Cincinnati is the name of the village which is 
built round Fort Washington." 

Mr. Winsor mentioned also, as an interesting fact, that the 
copy of Purchas's " Pilgrimes " in the College Library once 
belonged to Judge Sewall, and contained some manuscript 
notes in Dr. Belknap's hand. 

Mr. G. Dexter communicated a letter from Professor 
Erasmus Rask to the Hon. Henry Wheaton, saying : — 

I have found lately among some papers of the late Henry 
Wheaton, for many years the diplomatic representative of 
this country at the courts of Copenhagen and Berlin, an inter- 
esting letter written to him in 1831 by Erasmus Rask on the 
subject of the discovery of America by the Northmen. Mr. 
Rask is recognized as one of the great philological scholars of 
his time, and he was particularly well acquainted with the 
Icelandic language and literature, on which he wrote several 
treatises. Mr. Wheaton, at the date of this letter, had just 
published in London his history of the Northmen. He had 
made due mention in this of their visits to America, and as 
it was a matter in which he took great interest, he was now 
perhaps seeking more information from his friend. 

I do not forget that this letter of Mr. Rask was written 
before the publication of Professor Rafn's great work, the 
" Antiquitates Americanse," which appeared in 1837. Nor 
am I unaware that Mr. Wheaton himself, in the French trans- 

* Westfield was incorporated, as a town in 1669, but the church was not 
gathered until 27 August, 1679, at which time a council assembled, and Mr. 
Taylor was ordained pastor, nearly eight years after he began his ministrations. 
See " The Westfield Jubilee/' pp. 154, 155. Mr. Taylor's tomb is in the old 
town burying-ground, and a marble memorial slab has been placed in the Eirst 
Congregational Church. — P^ds. 
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lation of his history, published in 1844, which was substan- 
tially a revised edition of the original work, adopted Mr. 
Rafn's views.* 

But the u Antiquitates Americans " was as it were a new 
departure in these Northern studies. For the first time the 
sagas were given to the world, carefully edited and translated 
into a language read by the learned of all countries. The 
completeness and splendor of the manner of publication of 
the book, the ability of the editors, and, above all, their 
earnest enthusiasm, seemed to carry all before them for a 
time. Nearly every one was disposed to accept the narra- 
tives of the sagas, and to agree with the plausibly argued 
conclusions of the Danish editors. There was perhaps also a 
feeling of patriotic pride among the Northern scholars, that 
their ancestors had preceded Columbus in the discovery of 
the new world. Certainly no attempt was made in Denmark 
to refute Rafn's arguments, and the Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries at once appointed a committee on the ante- 
Columbian discovery of America, and established an American 
section of the Museum, in which supposed traces of the North- 
men's visits were to be preserved. 

To-day, however, while the visits of these Northmen to 
some parts of the American continent are perhaps generally 
admitted by careful historians, scholars have grown very 
cautious in accepting the details of the narratives, and reluc- 
tant to receive Professor Rafn's identification of the places 
visited by Leif and Thorvald. 

Dighton Rock and the old mill at Newport, on which so 
much argument was built, have been abandoned. There 
exist no known works of the Northmen in the United States. 
Mr. Schoolcraft and Dr. Palfrey have settled that point. The 
lapse of forty years since the appearance of Mr. Rafn's labors 
has made it evident also that another of his conclusions may 
be doubted. He and his coadjutor, Professor Finn Magnusen, 
have endeavored in learned arguments to show that the pre- 
cise latitude of " Leifsbudir " can be deduced from the state- 
ment in the saga of the length of the winter's day. The 
testimony of the exact scholar whose letter I have brought 

* Mr. Paul Guillot, the translator of Mr. Whea ton's history, calls his book on 
the titlepage, " edition revue et augmentee par l'auteur, avec cartes, inscrip- 
tions, et alphabet runiques." And in his preface lie states that the book is 
" moins une traduction qu'une nouvelle edition, enrichi des notes et des 
recherches que l'auteur re'servait pour une seconde publication." An appendix 
of new matter, of about one hundred pages, is taken from Rafn's " Antiquitates 
Americana?." The summary of Finn Magnusen's argument about the length of 
the winter day is given on p. 38 n. 
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here to-day may be of value on that point. And I may recall 
the fact that Mr. Gudbrand Vigfussen, the editor of Cleasby's 
Icelandic Dictionary, the latest authority, states that the 
editor of the " Antiquitates Americans " is mistaken in this 
matter. 

Mr. Rask's letter, admirably expressed when we remember 
that he writes in a tongue not his native one, is as follows: — 

K^benhavn, d br . 29 Dec, 1831. 
The fact of the Icelanders and Greenlanders visiting North 
America, which they called Wineland the Good (in comparison with 
Iceland and Greenland), is beyond any doubt. It is mentioned 
obiter : — 

1. In the Landnamabok, twice (pp. 133, 219, 220). This is one of 
the best-authenticated sagas existing, published from parchment 
codices. 

2. In the new edition of Olaf Tryggvason's saga, published also 
from parchment (manuscript), vol. ii. p. 246, equally obiter, and just 
on that behalf the surer. A specimen of the very respectable chief 
codex is to be seen in the Olaf the Saint's saga, which is printed from 
the same. 

3. Eyrbyggja-saga, p. 252, is also spoken of Vinland hit goda, 
briefly indeed, but very much corroborating the other accounts. There 
is in this place related a battle between the Northmen and the Es- 
kimoes (Skraeh'ngjar), in which a person fell whose history is related 
in the saga, the author speaking no wise else in that place of Vinland. 
This saga is also one of the most creditable, though but indifferently 
published ; it exists, at least partly, on parchment. 

4. Snorre Sturleson in his celebrated Heimskringla, vol. i. p. 303, 
mentions obiter the discovery of Vinland hit gocta, made by Leif 
Erikson from Greenland. This chapter contains the genuine words 
of Snorre himself, and exists on parchment, as well as in the other 
transcripts, as may be seen, /. c, in the various readings. The de- 
tailed relation, inserted from other sources, begins on the next page 
(304), as is fairly stated in the note relating to the beginning of 
chapter 105. 

5. Are-frode in his Islendingabok or schedae, chap. vi. (p. 9 in the 
new octavo edition of Islendingasogur, vol. i.), mentions also Vinland, 
obiter, as a country well known. When the Icelanders discovered 
Greenland, they found both on the eastern and western coast traces 
(dwellings) of " men of the same race," he says, "as inhabits Vinlan !, 
and is called Skraelingjar by the (Scandinavian, northern) Green - 
landers." 

The whole discovery, or several expeditions to Vinland, is de- 
scribed : — 

1. In the celebrated Flateybook, where it is inserted in the saga of 
Olaf Tryggvason. From a bad transcript of this it was published 
first by Peringskold in his edition of Heimskringla, and afterward by 
the Danish editors. 
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2. In Erik the Red's saga the discovery is spoken of, chap. v. (in my 
manuscript copy) ; and another expedition from Greenland to Vinland 
is detailed, chap. vii. et seq. In this expedition was discovered some 
interjacent countries: 1. Helluland, twenty-four hours' journey from 
Greenland ; then, two days' journey farther, with north wind, Mark- 
land, * and an island Bjarney, &c. ; twenty-four hours farther, 
Straumsey and Straumsfjorctr, &c. At last the battle with the 
natives, in which the Icelander fell who is spoken of in Eyrbyggja- 
saga, is described in the ninth and last chapter. This saga appears 
to be somewhat fabulous, viz., written long time after the event, and 
taken from tradition. 

3. Thorfinn Karlsefnes-saga is the story of the chief hero who went 
to Wineland the Good. It exists on one or two very old and most 
excellent parchment codices. The two last mentioned are not pub- 
lished. 

It is remarkable that besides of Vinland there is an old tradition of 
another extensive country in the west, called Hvitra-manna-land (White 
men's land), or Ireland the Great (vaste), Irland hit mikla. In the 
first place of Landnamabok quoted above, it is spoken of as situated 
right west of Ireland, and not far from Vinland the Good.f The 
people were civilized and Christians (it seems) before the Icelanders. 
Of course, I mean Irishmen or Welshmen, rather the first mentioned, 
as they also had begun to people the southern parts of Iceland before 
the arrival of the Northmen (according to Are-frode, Landnamabok, 
&c). This country is also mentioned in the last chapter of Eyrbyggja, 
in Eriksrauda-saga, &c. 

I think it tolerably clear in general that it was the country of 
Labrador, with the islands adjacent, and perhaps Nova Scotia, that 
were visited by the Northmen. Straumsfjordr, I fancy, was the Bay of 
St. Lawrence, and that Hvitra-manna-land, or Irland hit mikla, was the 
northern parts, or the whole then known of the United States, where 
the Irish or Welsh colonies have been afterward destroyed by the 
natives, or lost among them, just like the Icelandic colonies in Green- 
land. 

But to ascertain exactly the places meant by the names of Helluland, 
Marhland, Straumsey, and Vinland, is next to impossibility until the 
text of Eriksraucta-saga and Thorfinn Karlsefnes-saga shall be pub- 
lished critically in the work of Professors Magnusen and Rafn, with 
Latin translations. Then, I fancy, a person who knows the natural 
appearance of the coast of Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, &c, 
will be able to ascertain the places tolerably correctly from the descrip- 

* Because it was covered " with wood " (isld. morn, silva, non danish Mark, 
campus). — Marginal note of Mr. Rask. 

t Some captivated children from Vinland state it situated right against their 
native country (on the southern banks of the St. Lawrence ?), and that the in- 
habitants wore white dresses; but I would rather derive the name from the com- 
plexion of the Europeans, so that Hvitra-manna-land would be the country occupied 
by Europeans ; and, supposed these were Irishmen, it would be perfectly synony- 
mous with Irland hit mikla. — Marginal note of Mr. Rask. 
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tions given of each of them in the sagas, — never from the length of 
the shortest day, it being liable to so different interpretations. Our 
ancestors did not divide the day into twelve hours, but into four eyhts, 
each of three hours. Hddegi (high day) was twelve o'clock ; ndn (or 
in ancient times, undorn) was three o'clock (hora nond) ; mictr-aptan, 
six o'clock ; ndttmdl, nine o'clock ; midncett, twelve o'clock (or mid- 
night) ; dtta (whence dttasaiingr), three in the morning ; midr morgun, 
six o'clock; dagmdl, nine o'clock. But now the question is whether 
midday, for instance, was in the very beginning of the eykt called 
hddegi, or in the middle, or even end of it. The two first-mentioned 
modes of reckoning have prevailed in Iceland till of late, but who 
shall tell us which of the three possible modes has been intended by 
the author in question ? Besides, this author is not published crit- 
ically from the membrana, — does not say how many eyktir the shortest 
day had, but at what time the sun did set and rise. However, I think 
that not easily any better explanation of the passage alluded to shall 
be found than that of Torfaeus, given at the end of his Vinlandia, — 
at least not before the texts of these relations shall be published. As 
my time does not permit me to enter into any examination of the 
manuscripts, being partly preserved in the Royal Library, I shall send 
you the work of Torfaeus, which contains much curious information 
about those regions. 

From this you will see that even Adamus Bremensis mentions 
Vinland as the utmost inhabitable country in the world, beyond Ice- 
land and Greenland, only he seems to place it north of Greenland, in 
which he may have misunderstood King Svend Estridsen, from whom 
he derived his information, or even this [monarch ?] may have been 
mistaken himself about that distant country, not occupied by any of the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

I wish you a very happy New Year, sir, and have the honor to 

' ' Your most obedient servant, 

Erasmus Rask. 

Mr. H. C. Lodge, for the Committee on the Memorial to 
the General Court for the preservation of ancient burial- 
grounds, made a report, and presented a copy of the Act 
passed by that body in answer to the Society's petition. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Eighty. 

An Act for the Preservation of Ancient Burial- Grounds. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: — 

It shall not be lawful for any city or town in this Commonwealth to 
alienate, convey, or appropriate to any other use than that of a burial- 
ground, any tract of land which has been for more than one hundred 
years used as a place of burial of the dead : nor shall any portion of 
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such burial-ground be taken for any public use, without special author- 
ity from the legislature : provided that this act shall not apply in any 
case where the town has already given its consent to such use, or where 
special authority therefor has been granted by the legislature. 1 * 

Mr. C. C. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on memoirs 
of deceased members, reported that he had received a Memoir 
of Governor John A. Andrew from Mr. Peleg W. Chandler, 
and one of Mr. John Glen King from Mr. William P. Upham 
of Salem. f 

The President called the attention of the Society to the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of Dr. Charming, saying : — 

We cannot be unmindful, Gentlemen, as an Historical So- 
ciety, that a commemoration is to be observed to-morrow at 
Newport, R. I., of the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
William Ellery Channing. Though not a native of Massa- 
chusetts, he was, for the largest part of his life, identified 
with our own State and city, and his memory is revered by 
us all as one of whom it is justly said that " his life, writings, 
and influence were consecrated to the service of humanity in 
the largest sense." 

There are some of us — not a few, perhaps — who recall 
the delight with which we read some of his great essays at 
the moment of their publication, or listened occasionally to his 
impressive discourses from his own lips. I cannot forget that 
in 1833 I was privileged to take the great statesman, Henry 
Clay, to the old Federal-street church to hear Channing de- 
liver one of his grand sermons on Death and Immortality. 
No two men in our country at that day had more marked 
elements for contrast than Channing and Clay. But they 
had been drawn toward each other by a common celebrity, 
and Channing, as it will be remembered, addressed at least 
one of his elaborate public letters, on subjects of national 
interest, to the great statesman of the West. In one respect, 
certainly, they were alike. Both of them were gifted with 
voices of wonderful quality, which gave a peculiar charm to 
whatever they uttered. Clay's voice had at times the clash 
of a trumpet, while Channing's had the music and melody of 
a harp. But both were of that sympathetic, vibratory tone 
which touched and thrilled their hearers. I can recall none 
like either of them, and I shall hardly hear their like again. 
They were incomparable for their respective spheres. 

* Approved March 29, 1880, to take effect in thirty days. — Eds. 
t See below, pages 37 and 41. — Eds. 
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I have found among my letters one from Dr. Charming, 
addressed to me while I was in Congress, and written less 
than a year before his death, which I have thought might 
fitly find a place in our Proceedings. Every thing from his 
pen is interesting, but this letter is peculiarly characteristic, 
both of the man and of the time at which it was written. It 
will speak for itself, without any comments of mine, and will 
show how little his great mind could have anticipated the 
condition of our country when the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth should have arrived : — 

Boston, Dec. 30, 1841. 

My dear Sir, — Your well-known kindness encourages me to 
make a request. I will thank you to send me the public documents 
which relate to slavery and the slave-trade. In the newspapers I get 
them in fragments, and they are easily lost. 

I wait solicitously for the action of Congress on the case of the 
Creole. England, I doubt not, will hold the high ground she has 
taken. An Englishman lately said to me, " I would sooner give up 
Canada than give up a slave," and he spoke, I trust, the sentiment of 
the nation. How painful and humbling that our country, boasting of 
its attachment to freedom, should come in conflict with another, be- 
cause the latter declares that whoever touches her soil is free. A 
friend in Paris, speaking of our pecuniary deficiencies and sins, writes 
me : " We (Americans) are ashamed of our country and exposed to 
daily mortifications on account of the disrepute into which every thing 
American has fallen throughout all classes of Europeans." I fear that 
we are to plunge into deeper infamy, are to array ourselves against the 
principles of justice and humanity which other nations have adopted, — - 
are to throw ourselves in the way of the advancing civilization and 
Christianity of our age. The free States have been so accustomed to 
succumb to the arrogance of the South on the subject of slavery that I 
cannot but fear. The " New York Courier " announces that the question 
of annexing Texas may be brought forward during the session, and 
though this would be perhaps a more fatal measure than dissolution 
of the Union, it is possible that the North may submit to it. Can no 
compromise or arrangement be made by which the subject of slavery 
may be taken out of Congress, or detached from national politics ? The 
free States, I think, should give every pledge that they will not exert 
the power of the general or state governments for the purpose of abol- 
ishing or acting on slavery in the slave States, any more than in foreign 
countries ; and, on the other hand, they should insist on being released 
from all obligation to give support to slavery. Let them leave the 
subject wholly to the action of the slave States, interfering neither to 
uphold or destroy. I beg you to excuse the length of this letter. 
The subject is so interesting, that when I touch it, I cannot easily 
leave it. Very truly yours, 

William E. Channing, 

"Robert C. Winthrop, Esq., M. C, Washington, D. C. 
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The business of the Annual Meeting was then taken up. 
The annual report of the Council was presented by the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Mr. Winslow Warren ; 
that of the Librarian, by Dr. Samuel A. Green ; that of the 
Cabinet-keeper, by Mr. William S. Appleton ; and that of the 
Treasurer, by Mr. Charles C. Smith. 

These reports were severally accepted, and here follow : — 

Report of the Council. 

The recurrence of our Annual Meeting finds this Society 
with its ranks nearly full, its funds, as will appear from the 
Treasurer's report, in excellent condition, and its capacity for 
work and usefulness in no way diminished. The year has 
not been an eventful one in our history, though our meetings 
have been well attended and full of interest, and the contri- 
butions of our members to historical knowledge continuous 
and valuable. At the October meeting the Society voted to 
change the hours for the meeting of the Council and the 
Society, and adopted the early afternoon hours as more con- 
venient to a majority of its members. Though regarded 
somewhat as an experiment, the change appears to have been 
promotive of the interests of the Society, and has.not only in- 
creased the attendance, but added the presence of many gen- 
tlemen whose occupations forbade their giving the morning 
hours to the more pleasing duties of historical research. 

The influence of the Society has been given to the preserva- 
tion of our ancient burial-grounds by its petition to the Leg- 
islature for that purpose ; and it is a satisfaction to know that 
the Act introduced by our Committee, Judge Hoar and Mr. 
H. C. Lodge, has secured these memorials of former genera- 
tions from the threatened desecration. 

The Memorial to Congress, in relation to the Yorktown 
Monument, has also been forwarded, and will doubtless aid 
the movement to mark appropriately the spot so noted in our 
Revolutionary history. 

During the year we have been called upon to mourn the 
loss of but three of our Resident Members, — Mr. Erastus B. 
Bigelow, whose thoughtful and inventive mind contributed 
so much to the social industries of the country and to the 
solution of important financial and economical questions ; 
the Hon. Richard Frothingham, for many years our valued 
Treasurer, — a man remarkable for his knowledge of the early 
history of our country, and more especially of all concerning 
our own immediate vicinity, intensely in earnest in whatever 

4 
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he undertook, and whether addressing the general public 
through his books, or this Society in his frequent and valuable 
papers, never failing to command attentive interest, and to 
convince or captivate by his modest enthusiasm and thorough 
acquaintance with the subject in hand ; and the Rev. George 
Punchard, whose decease has only to-day been announced to 
the Society. 

We have elected as Resident Members of the Society, — 
Messrs. Robert C. Win thro p, Jr., Henry W. Haynes, and 
Thomas W. Higginson ; and the Council have nominated to 
you, to fill one of the existing vacancies, the Rev. E. G. 
Porter of Lexington. 

Of our Honorary Members, we have lost the distinguished 
statesman and general, John A. Dix of New York, and the 
eminent French writer and diplomatist, Count Adolphe De 
Circourt. Of our Corresponding Members have died, Ben- 
jamin R. Winthrop, Esq., of New York, J. Antoine Moeren- 
hout of California, the Rev. William I. Budington of Brooklyn, 
New York, James Lenox, Esq., of New York, and the Hon. 
Samuel G. Arnold of Providence, R. I. News has been received 
also of the death of Mr. G. B. Faribault of Quebec, which 
occurred in 1866. 

We have, chosen as Corresponding Members during the 
year, — Professor Franklin B. Dexter of Yale College, Gen- 
eral John M. Brown of Portland, Me., President Andrew D. 
White of Cornell University, and Professor George W. Ranek 
of Lexington, Kentucky ; and as an Honorary Member Fred- 
eric De Peyster, Esq., President of the New York Historical 
Society. 

Since our last Annual Meeting, the Committee upon the 
Sewall Papers have published their second very interesting 
volume, to be followed ere long by a third ; the Committee 
upon the publication of the Early Proceedings have published 
also a new volume, and have still another nearly ready for 
distribution ; and a new volume of the annual Proceedings of 
the Society will be published in the early summer. As part 
of this last volume, will be found memoirs of deceased mem- 
bers that have been finished during the year. 

Members of our Society have been engaged upon valuable 
historical work, and the Society may well congratulate itself 
that its prestige is in no peril while so many of its number 
are thus ardently engaged in this field of labor. 

Mr. Francis Parkman has published a new edition of his 
" Discovery of the Great West," giving later and more com- 
plete information respecting the connection of La Salle with 
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that interesting period in our early history. Mr. C. F. 
Adams, Jr., has published his " Chapter of Railroad Acci- 
dents," increasing the public indebtedness to him for many 
thoughtful criticisms and suggestions upon this important 
subject. Mr. Justin Winsor has issued a very useful Hand- 
Book of the Revolution. Mr. William S. Appleton, an ex- 
tended genealogy of the Sumner Family, and, with Mr. 
William H. Whitmore, a Report of the Record Commis- 
sioners. Dr. S. A. Green, his Groton Orations, containing a 
fund of local antiquarian research. Mr. J. L. Sibley is under- 
stood to have nearly completed his second volume of Harvard 
Graduates ; and, not less in importance, a very large number 
of our members are now engaged upon the exhaustive Memo- 
rial History of Boston. Messrs. H. C. Lodge, Henry W. 
Haynes, and Rev. J. F. Clarke have also been delivering 
instructive courses of lectures at the Lowell Institute in this 
city. 

Our Cabinet-keeper, Mr. William S. Appleton, after faith- 
ful service to the Society for the past six years, has felt called 
upon to decline a further nomination to that office, and the 
Committee will present to you to-day the name of Dr. Fitch 
Edward Oliver as a suitable person to fill the vacancy. 

In this connection it may be well to renew the suggestions 
in the last annual report that a more convenient and attrac- 
tive arrangement be made of our collection of historical relics 
and pictures, and the Treasurer be authorized to appropriate 
a proper sum from the funds of the Society for that purpose. 
It is believed that the present crowded cases of interesting 
relics in our large front room can be replaced by larger ones 
so arranged as to display their contents with better effect, 
without occupying greatly more space, and that many articles 
but rarely seen in the upper room can be disposed to advan- 
tage upon the walls of the rooms connecting with the Library, 
greatly to the convenience of members and visitors. While 
the way is not yet open to us to more commodious quarters, a 
more judicious arrangement can be made of the many rare 
and interesting articles we hold, and the liberality of public- 
spirited citizens must be hoped for at some not distant day to 
furnish us with more convenient, and, we may add, less lofty 
quarters. 

Winslow Warren, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Boston, April 6, 1880. 
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Report of the Librarian. 

The Librarian has the honor to submit his Annual Report. 
During the year there have been added to the Library : — 

Books 569 

Pamphlets 2,932 

Unbound volumes of newspapers 10 

Maps 5 

Broadsides 14 

Volumes of manuscripts 6 

Manuscripts 24 

Making in all 3,560 

Of the books added, 450 have been given, 98 have been 
bought, and 21 procured by exchange. Of the pamphlets 
added, 2,500 have been given, 279 have been received by 
purchase, and 153 by exchange. 

There are now in the Library, it is estimated, about 26,569 
volumes ; including files of bound newspapers, the bound 
manuscripts, and the Dowse collection. The number of 
pamphlets is about 53,727. Mr. Amos A. Lawrence has 
added 100 volumes, 21 pamphlets, and 63 newspapers, all 
relating to the Great Rebellion. There have been bought 
with the income of the Savage Fund 40 volumes, 83 pam- 
phlets, and 4 newspapers. 

During the year, 241 books and 11 pamphlets have been 
taken out, and all have been returned. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the Library is rather one of reference 
than of circulation, otherwise the statement of the fact might 
give a wrong impression of its use. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Samuel A. Green, Librarian. 

Boston, April 6, 1880. 

Report of the Cabinet-keeper. 

In making his last Annual Report, the Cabinet-keeper is 
glad to be able to say that the articles forming the Cabinet of 
the Society are all in good condition, but certainly in want 
of an arrangement by which they can be more completely 
seen, and to better advantage. At the same time, it is not 
easy to say just what should be done ; but the retiring keeper 
hopes that his successor, beginning with a "new broom," may 
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devise some method of reaching the desired end. During the 
past year the Cabinet has received two noteworthy additions, 
viz., the portrait of the la\e George Stillman Hillard, pre- 
sented by the Trustees of the Sanders Fund, and the very 
interesting view of the upper part of State Street, painted 
about 1800, and purchased by a friendly subscription. 

The recent successful founding of a new society, the Bos- 
ton Antiquarian Club, suggests the possible formation of a 
Museum of Old Boston b}' the co-operation of various bodies. 
There should be but one collection illustrating the history 
and antiquities of our city, for which all corporations and 
persons interested should work in hearty sympathy and union. 
In event of the removal of the Public Library, I feel that the 
whole or a part of the present building should be the place 
of this museum, the establishment of which should be ever 
kept in mind, even if a realization of future years. 
Respectfully submitted, 

William S. Appleton, Cabinet-keeper. 

Boston, April 6, 1880. 



Report of the Treasurer. 

In compliance with the provisions of the By-laws, Chapter 
VII., Article 1, the Treasurer respectfully submits a Report 
of his doings for the year ending March 31, 1880, with a 
statement of the condition of the property in his charge. 

During the year the mortgage debt of the Society has been 
reduced by a further payment of $3,000, leaving the present 
amount of the debt $43,000. Of the $3,000 thus paid, $2,000 
had been set aside in compliance with a vote passed at the 
Annual Meeting in April, 1877 ; $150 had been paid to the 
Treasurer for a commutation of the annual assessments, in 
accordance with the provisions of Chapter I., Article 5, of 
the By-laws; and $850 were charged against the unappro- 
priated income of the year. Nothing has been charged against 
the income of the Appleton Fund, and consequently the bal- 
ance against that account has been reduced to $1,462.96. 
Unless otherwise directed by the Society, the Treasurer will 
charge nothing against the income of the Appleton Fund 
until the whole of this balance has been offset by the annual 
income credited to the account. This will require nearly the 
whole of the income for the next two years. In the mean 
time the cost of printing our Collections must be paid from 
the unrestricted income of the Society. Agreeably to a vote 
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of the Society passed June 14, 1877, the sum of 1482.76 has 
been added to the accumulated income of the Massachusetts 
Historical Trust-Fund, making the total amount of that fund 
and the accumulated interest at the present time $8,528.75. 
The limit set to its accumulation by this vote will be reached 
in about three years, after which time the income will be 
available for the purposes of the Society. 

The funds held by the Treasurer are the following : — 

I. The Appleton Fund, which was created Nov. 18, 1854, 
by the gift to the Society, from the executors of the will of 
the late Samuel Appleton, of stocks of the appraised value 
of ten thousand dollars. By a sale of these securities at a 
subsequent period, the amount to the credit of the fund was 
raised to $12,203, at which sum it now stands, chargeable on 
the real estate of the Society. The interest, computed at the 
rate of six per cent per annum, is applicable to " the pro- 
curing, preserving, preparation, and publication of historical 
papers." 

II. The Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund, the 
nucleus of which was a gift of two thousand dollars from the 
late Hon. David Sears, presented Oct. 15, 1855, and accepted 
by the Society Nov. 8, 1855. This sum was increased Dec. 26, 

1866, by a further gift of five hundred dollars from Mr. Sears 
and five hundred dollars from Mr. Nathaniel Thayer. The 
manner in which the income must be appropriated, and the 
purposes for which it can be used, are set forth in Mr. Sears's 
declaration of trust in the printed Proceedings for November, 
1855. Both the principal and the accumulated income of this 
fund are chargeable on the real estate of the Society. 

III. The Dowse Fund, amounting to $10,000, which was 
presented to the Society April 9, 1857, by the executors of the 
late Thomas Dowse, and which, like the two preceding funds, 
is a charge on the real estate of the Society. The income is 
available for the " safe keeping " of the Dowse Library. 

IV. The Peabody Fund, which was presented to the 
Society by the late George Peabody, in a letter, dated Jan. 1, 

1867, and stands on the Treasurer's books at $22,123. It is 
invested partly in the seven per cent bonds of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad Co., and partly in a deposit in the Suffolk 
Savings Bank. The income is available for the publication 
and illustration of the Societ}^'s Proceedings and Memoirs, and 
for the preservation of the Society's Historical Portraits. 

V. The Sayage Fund, which was a bequest from the 
late Horn James Savage, and was received in June, 1873. It 
stands on the books at $5,023.25, and the income is to be 
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expended for the increase of the Society's Library. As the 
Library Committee were obliged to anticipate a considerable 
part of the income for the year in order to pay for books pur- 
chased at the Brinley sale, the means at their disposal have 
been much restricted. 

VI. The General Fund, which stands on the books at 
$3,150, and represents a legacy of two thousand dollars from 
the late Henry Harris, received in July, 1867, a legacy of one 
thousand dollars from the late George Bemis, received in 
March, 1879, and a commutation fee of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, received in May, 1879. For these sums the Treas- 
urer still holds a bond of the Quincy and Palmyra Railroad 
Co., for one thousand dollars, and a bond of the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad Co., also for one thousand dollars ; and 
the sum of eleven hundred and fifty dollars has been paid 
toward the reduction of the mortgage debt of the Society. 

The following abstracts and the trial balance show the 
present condition of the several accounts : — 



1879. 
March 31. 

1880. 
March 31. 



March 31. 



1880. 
March 31. 



CASH ACCOUNT. 

DEBITS. 

To balance on hand $786.01 

To receipts as follows : — 

General Account 11,269.99 

General Fund 150.00 

Income of Peabody Fund 1,470.00 

Income of Savage Fund 340.00 

$14,016.00 

To balance brought down $1,016.55 

CREDITS. 

By payments as follows : — 

Reduction of mortgage debt $3,000.00 

Income of Peabody Fund 3,007.57 

Income of Savage Fund 188.12 

General Account 6,803 76 

By balance on hand 1,016.55 

$14,016.00 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

DEBITS. 
1880. 

March 31. To sundry payments : — 

J. A. Henshaw, salary $1,200.00 

J. H. Tuttle, salary 650.00 

Interest on mortgage 2,860.00 

Cost of Sewall Papers, Vol. II 1,279.41 

Printing, stationery, and postage 106.72 

Fuel and light 165.75 

Books and binding 73.84 

Repairs 31.21 

Care of fire 217.14 

Miscellaneous expenses 219.69 

Income of Appleton Fund 732.18 

Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund . . 482.76 

Income of Dowse Fund 600.00 

Reduction of mortgage debt 850.00 

Sinking Fund 2,000.00 

To balance to new account 2,827.29 

$14,295.99 



CREDITS. 

1879. 

March 31. By balance on hand $2,426.00 

1880. 

March 31. By sundry receipts : — 

Rent of Building . . * 9,000.00 

Income of General Fund 159.70 

Interest 45.61 

Income of Dowse Fund 600.00 

Admission Fees . 100.00 

Assessments 1,120.00 

Sales of publications 844.68 

$14,295.99 
March 31. By balance brought down $2,827.29 



Income of Appleton Fund. 

DEBITS. 

1879. 
March 31. To balance against the account $2,195.14 

1880. 
March 31. To balance brought down . •••. $1,462.96 

CREDITS. 

1880. 

March 31. By one year's interest on $12,203 principal $732.18 

„ balance carried forward 1,462.96 

$2,195.14 
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Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund, 

DEBITS. 

1880. 
March 31. To amount carried to new account $5,528.75 



CREDITS. 

1879. 

March 31. By amount brought forward $5,045.99 

Sept. 1. „ one year's interest on $3,000 principal 180.00 

„ one year's interest on accrued interest 302.76 

$5,528.75 

1880. 
March 31. By amount brought down $5,528.75 



Income of Dowse Fund. 

DEBITS. 

1880. 
March 31. To amount placed to credit of General Account .... $600.00 

CREDITS. 

1880. 
March 31. By one year's interest on $10,000 principal $600.00 



Income of Peabody Fund. 

DEBITS. 

1880. 

March 31. To amount paid for Recent Proceedings $888.76 

„ „ Early Proceedings 2,118.81 

„ balance to new account 148.00 

$3,155.57 



CREDITS. 

1879. 
March 31. By balance brought forward $1,685.57 

1880. 
March 31. By one year's interest on railroad bonds 1,470.00 

$3,155.57 

March 31. By balance brought down . $148.00 

5 
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Income of Savage Fund, 

1879. DEBITS ' 

March 31. To balance brought forward $176.41 

1880. 
March 31. „ amount paid for books 188.12 

$364.53 
March 31. To balance brought down $24.53 



1880. 



CREDITS. 



March 31. By two semi-annual dividends on railroad shares 
„ one year's interest on railroad bonds . . . 
„ balance to new account 



$40.00 

300.00 

24.53 



$364.53 



Sinking Fund. 



1880. i^uiia. 
Jan. 17. To amount applied to reduction of mortgage $2,000.00 



1879. 



CREDITS. 



October 1. By amount transferred from the General Account 



. $2,000.00 



TRIAL BALANCE. 

DEBITS. 

Cash $1,016.55 

Real Estate 103,280.19 

Investments 36,296.25 

Income of Appleton Fund • 1,462.96 

Income of Savage Fund ••••• 24.53 

$142,080.48 



CREDITS. 

Notes Payable $43,000.00 

Building Account 35,077.19 

Appleton Fund 12,203.00 

Dowse Fund 10,000.00 

Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund 3,000.00 

Peabody Fund 22,123.00 

Savage Fund 5,023.25 

General Fund 3,150.00 

Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund 5,528.75 

Income of Peabody Fund 148.00 

General Account 2,827.29 

$142,080.48 
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The incumbrances on the real estate of the Society are the 
mortgage debt, now amounting to $43,000 ; the principal of 
the Appleton Fund, amounting to $12,203 ; the principal and 
accumulated income of the Massachusetts Historical Trust- 
Fund, amounting to $8,528.75 ; the principal of the Dowse 
Fund, amounting to $10,000 ; and a part of the General Fund, 
amounting to $1,150, — making in the aggregate, $75,881.75. 
There must be reserved during the ensuing year from the 
rent of that part of the building which is leased to the city 
of Boston $4,552.90, for interest on the mortgage debt and 
on the funds chargeable on the real estate ; and a further 
sum of $2,000 must be set aside for the Sinking Fund. The 
residue of the rent, amounting to $2,447.10, will be available 
for the ordinary uses of the Society ; and the interest on that 
part of the General Fund which is invested in the building 
is also available for the same uses, — the whole amount 
available from this source being $2,516.10. Of this sum 
a considerable part will be required for the publication of the 
Sewall Papers. 

Charles C. Smith, 

Treasurer. 
Boston, March 31, 1880. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed to examine the 
accounts of the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as made up to March 31, 1880, have attended to 
their duty, and report that they find them correctly kept and 
properly vouched ; that the securities held by him for the 
several funds correspond with the statement in his Annual 
Report ; that the balance of cash on hand is satisfactorily 
accounted for ; and that the Trial Balance is accurately taken 
from the Ledger. 



Boston, April 3, 1880. 



Amos A. Lawrence, , „ 

r* i^ io, } Committee, 

George B. Chase, 
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Mr. W. Warren, from the Committee to nominate a list 
of officers for the ensuing year, reported the following list, 
and the gentlemen named were elected by ballot : — 

President. 
Hon. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL.D Boston. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Hon. CHARLES F. ADAMS, LL.D Boston. 

Rev. GEORGE E. ELLIS, B.D Boston. 

Recording Secretary. 

GEORGE DEXTER, A.M Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
CHARLES DEANE, LL.D Cambridge. 

Treasurer, 
CHARLES C. SMITH, Esq Boston. 

Librarian. 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D Boston. 

Cabinet-keeper. 
FITCH EDWARD OLIVER, M.D Boston. 



Executive Committee of the Council. 



LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, A.M. 

JUSTIN WINSOR, A.B 

DELANO A. GODDARD, A.M. . 
GEORGE B. CHASE, A.M. . . . 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, Ph.D. . 



. . Newton. 
Cambridge. 
. . Boston. 
. . Boston. 
. . Nahamt. 



On motion of Judge Chamberlain it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be returned to Mr. 
William S. Appleton, the retiring Cabinet-keeper, who de- 
clines a renomination, after a service of six years ; and to 
Messrs. Winslow Warren and Charles W. Tuttle, whose term 
of office, as members of the Executive Committee of the 
Council, has expired by limitation. 

The Memoir of the Hon. John Glen King, by William P. 
Upham, and that of the Hon. John A. Andrew, by Peleg W. 
Chandler, here follow. 
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MEMOIR 

OF THE 

HON. JOHN GLEN KING, A.M. 

BY WILLIAM P. UPHAM. 



The Hon. John Glen King, whose death took place at 
his residence in Salem, on the 26th day of July, 1857, after a 
few weeks' illness of paralysis, was born in Salem, March 
19, 1787, and accordingly had reached the age of seventy 
years. He was descended from William King, who sailed 
from London for Salem in the " Abigail," July 1, 1635, 
through John, 2 Samuel, 3 John, 4 and James, 5 and was the 
second son of James and Judith (Norris) King. His mother 
was a sister of the Hon. John Norris, who, with his wife, 
Mary (Herbert) Norris, contributed largely to the founda- 
tion and endowment of Andover Theological Seminary ; and 
was a lineal descendant of the Rev. Edward Norris of the 
First Church in Salem, 1640 to 1659. 

Mr. King's baptismal name was John King. This was 
changed by an Act of the Legislature, June 21, 1811, to John 
Glen King. He graduated from Harvard College in the class 
of 1807, but did not receive his degree till 1818, having, like 
many others of that and the succeeding class, left college in 
May, 1807, during what is known as the " Grand Commons 
Rebellion." He studied law with Hon. William Prescott 
(H. C. 1783) and Judge Story (H. C. 1798), and was admitted 
as attorney at the September Term of the Court of Common 
Pleas, 1810, and as counsellor at the November Term 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, 1814, having practised in the 
latter court two years. He established his law office, in 
1811, at Salem, in rooms on the second floor of the building 
recently destroyed by fire, on the site now occupied by the 
Price Building, on the south-west corner of Essex and Wash- 
ington Streets, continuing there, until his death, forty-six years ; 
a case of prolonged occupancy hardly to be paralleled.* 

* " Boston Transcript/' July 29, 1857. 
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He attained an eminent rank as a judicious and learned 
counsellor, and was for many years considered one of the 
most distinguished members of the Essex Bar. He was 
repeatedly elected to offices of honor and trust, having been 
a member of both branches of the State Legislature and of 
the Executive Council. He was also the first President of the 
Common Council of Salem at the organization of the City 
Government, and was for many years a Master in Chancery 
and Commissioner of Insolvency for the County. As first 
President of the Common Council, during the mayoralty of 
Mr. Saltonstall, much of the labor incident to the first organ- 
ization in detail of the municipal government was intrusted 
to him, and the city of Salem is largely indebted to him for 
the code of rules and regulations now in use. He was one 
of the founders of the Essex Historical Society, afterward the 
Essex Institute, and for many years the Corresponding Secre- 
tary and one of the Vice-Presidents. He was for some years 
President of the Salem and Danvers Aqueduct Company. 
Mr. King delivered the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Cambridge, in 1820. 

While a member of the House of Representatives, he had 
an important share in the management of the celebrated 
Prescott Impeachment Case, in 1821, being appointed to 
make the impeachment at the bar of the House, in the name 
of the House and of the people of Massachusetts, and also 
one of the seven managers to conduct the impeachment 
before the Senate. Although younger than several of the 
managers, he was selected as chairman, and made the opening 
argument. In the performance of the duties assigned him in 
this important and novel case, Mr. King exhibited marked 
ability and skill. It was, however, in the responsible and 
confidential relations of a trusted counsellor rather than in 
the more active pursuit of a pleader that Mr. King was 
known. His character for honor and integrity caused him to 
be much employed in matters relating to the settlement and 
distribution of estates and the execution of trusts, and as 
referee in civil controversies. He possessed remarkable 
acuteness and firmness of judgment ; and, while conservative 
in his tendencies, was ever ready and quick to investigate 
and search out the truth, and resolute in the maintenance of 
the right. A somewhat sensitive nature led him to avoid an 
ambitious public life, although appreciative of attention, and 
desirous of the good opinion of others. 

Mr. King was pre-eminently a scholar, and his love of 
literature and of books was well known to his contemporaries. 
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His well-selected library was to him a constant source of 
pleasure and recreation, and the sight of it near him cheered 
and enlivened the last days of his declining life. He especially 
delighted in the study of the ancient classics and the writings 
of the early fathers of the Christian Church, being a thorough 
Biblical scholar ; and from his own study, reading, and reflec- 
tion he became liberal in his views on religious subjects. 

The following just tribute to the memory of Mr. King is 
contained in a " Letter from Boston" in the " Salem Gazette" 
of July 81, 1857 : — 

" The Hon. John Glen King, whose death at the ripe age of 
seventy years was announced in your last paper, was a gentleman 
universally respected for his private worth and his public services and 
example. All who have had the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance 
with him have been blest by his social qualities, his urbanity of manner, 
and his kindness of heart. The odor of his virtues will long endure 
among his friends. Truly a good man has departed." 

Mr. King married, Nov. 10, 1815, Susan H., daughter of 
Major Frederick Gilman, and sister of Rev. Samuel Gilman, 
D.D., for many years the revered and beloved pastor of a 
church in Charleston, S. C, whose wife, Mrs. Caroline 
Gilman, was the editor of the " Southern Rosebud," and well 
known as a distinguished author. 

Though suffering from occasional attacks of gout, the 
soundness of his health and the vigor of his faculties were 
unimpaired until a short time before his last illness, and the 
announcement of his death caused a widespread feeling of 
bereavement. Resolutions were adopted by the Essex 
Institute, deeply deploring the decease of its Vice-President 
" as a loss to literature and history, he having been in his 
lifetime e-minent for his classical tastes and attainments, and 
conspicuous for his uniform devotion to sound literature." 
At a meeting of the Essex Bar Association, July 27, 1857, 
Hon. Daniel A. White presiding, a committee reported reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously 7 adopted. 

" That the Essex Bar Association have heard with deep regret of 
the decease of the Hon. John Glen King, one of the oldest members 
of their Society, who has been identified with the profession of the 
law in Essex County for the last half century ; 

" That they avail themselves of this melancholy occasion to express 
their high regard for his integrity, his fidelity, and his eminent pro- 
fessional merit; and that although most of those now engaged in the 
practice are by a long interval his juniors, yet young as well as old 
will unite in paying a sincere tribute to the memory of one of the last 
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representatives of that Essex Bar, which was so long and so widely- 
known and honored. 

" Resolved, That the Bar is proud to feel that it is not only in the 
path of the profession that their departed brother has been distin- 
guished, but that in all the relations of public and private life the 
consent of his fellow-citizens has awarded to his character the merit to 
which he was entitled, and that the numerous and responsible stations 
which through a long life he has been called upon to occupy, all 
indicated the unlimited and unabated confidence which was reposed 
in him." 

Mr. King was chosen a member of the Historical Society in 
June, 1835. 
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MEMOIR 

OF THE 

HON. JOHN ALBION ANDREW, LL.D. 

BY PELEG W. CHANDLER. 



Immediately after the death of Governor Andrew, in 1868, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society took appropriate action, and a mem- 
ber was appointed to prepare a Memoir of our deceased Associate. The 
unusual delay in this work has arisen partly from the authoritative 
announcement that an accomplished writer was collecting materials 
for an extended biography of the great War Governor, and it seemed 
best to postpone the sketch for this Society in the hope of being able 
to make a more satisfactory statement of Mr. Andrew's life and labors, 
from the light thrown upon them by a biographer selected by the 
family, one in every way competent to the work. It is now probable 
that the memoir referred to will not be published for a considerable 
time, if at all. Moreover, at the time of Mr. Andrew's death the fires 
of controversy were still burning, and it was thought that the subject 
might be treated in a more just and dispassionate way after the lapse 
of time, when the principles on which he acted could be better appre- 
ciated, and the prophetic character of his writings might be tested by 
time and experience. There was also a natural reluctance on the part 
of one of his earliest and most constant friends to attempt, in the space 
usually allowed for matters of this kind, the analysis of a character 
so remarkable, which should be just to him and loyal to the truth. In 
the Ufizzi Gallery at Florence, there is an unfinished bust of Brutus, 
and underneath some lines were at one time seen indicating that the 
artist abandoned his labor in despair, because overcome by the grandeur 
of the subject. 

" Brutum efficisset sculptor, sed mente recursat 
Tanta viri virtus, sistit, et obstupuit. ,, 

It is with something df this feeling that the sketch just now pre- 
pared is submitted to the Society. 

6 
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John Albion Andrew, the twenty-first governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, was born at Windham, a small town near Port- 
land, in the State of Maine, May 31, 1818. The family 
descended from Robert Andrew, who came from England 
to Rowley Village, now Boxford, and died there in 1688. 
A grandmother of Governor Andrew was the granddaughter 
of the famous Captain William Pickering, and the mother of 
her husband was Mary Higginson, a descendant of Francis 
Higginson. His grandfather was originally a silversmith, and 
afterward a merchant in Salem, where his son Jonathan, the 
Governor's father, was born in 1782. The latter was edu- 
cated in the public schools and became a trader. He left 
Salem in early manhood for Windham, where he bought a 
small house, still standing, near the Presumpscot River, and 
established the business of a general trader, in which he was 
fairly well successful. He was greatly respected as a citizen, 
a deacon of the church, a man of substance and of great 
influence. In 1817 he married, under interesting circum- 
stances, Miss Nancy Green Pierce, of New Hampshire, who 
was a teacher in the celebrated academy at Fryeburg, where 
Daniel Webster was once employed in the same capacity. She 
was thrown from a horse, and was taken to a tavern in Naples 
where young Andrew happened to be. An acquaintance 
there formed resulted in marriage. 

Both of these young people were above the ordinary mark. 
Jonathan Andrew was a quiet, reticent man, of much intelli- 
gence and a keen perception of the ludicrous. Firm, cou- 
rageous and resolute, he was at the same time shy, and so 
unobtrusive as" to pass for less than his worth, except with 
those who knew him well. Of his wife it is almost impossi- 
ble to speak in terms of exaggeration. She was well educa- 
ted, with great sweetness of temper, and altogether highly 
prepossessing in appearance. They had four children, all of 
whom are now living, except the oldest, — John Albion, born 
May 31, 1818; Isaac Watson, born August 11, 1819 ; Sarah 
Elizabeth, born September 6, 1822 ; Nancy Alfreda, born 
May 21, 1824. 

There never was a more united and happy family. The 
father possessed ample means for their education, and left his 
household to the good management of his wife, who was 
admirable in her domestic arrangements, judicious, sensible, 
energetic, and a rigid disciplinarian of her children. There 
was a rare union of gentleness and force in this woman, 
which made her generally attractive, and especially endeared 
her to all who came under the influence of her character- 
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" Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, — an excellent thing in woman." 

She was a fine singer, and had remarkable conversational 
powers.* Their home was the usual resort of the ministers 
when visiting or journeying through the town, and in this 
way the family had excellent opportunities for acquiring 
information from the cultured men of the day. Mr. Andrew 
disliked to send his children to the public school, but built a 
schoolhouse on his own land. Mrs. Andrew, who had been 
in feeble health for several years, died on the 7th of March, 
1832, aged 48. It was a great shock to her husband, who 
never afterward took much interest in business affairs. He 
soon sold out his property in Windham, and removed to a 
farm in Boxford, in the county where he was born. He died 
in September, 1849, at the age of 67. f 

His oldest son was fitted for college at Gorham Academy, 
then under the charge of a celebrated teacher, the Rev. 
Reuben Nason. He entered Bowdoin College in 1833, where 
his career was in no way remarkable. He is remembered 
as a bright, genial boy, of curly hair and a somewhat pecul- 
iar appearance, short, very thick, and his head and body 
out of proportion to the lower extremities. He was not 
adapted to the ordinary college sports, in which he appeared 
to take very little interest. As a scholar, he was among 
the lowest in the class, and had no part at Commencement. 
But he was by no means an idler. On the contrary he was 
constantly occupied in general reading, greatly interested in 
current literature, and always ready for discussion, especially 
of political topics. He was popular among all without any 
effort to be so, and always so genial, without the least self- 
consciousness, as to render him an unusual favorite. He was 

* Mr. Andrew, being naturally quite taciturn, always desired his wife to lead 
off in conversation. The Governor used to tell with great glee a story which 
illustrated their different characteristics. The deacon, like all the country 
traders of that day, dealt in ardent spirits. When the temperance reform was 
started, his wife entered into it with great interest. She was particularly desir- 
ous that he should give up the sale of liquor. For weeks, the children used to 
hear her, after retiring, lecture their father on the subject with earnest volubil- 
ity. He kept silent ; but at length, one night, after a discourse of unusual length 
and vivacity, told her quietly that he had given up the sale for some months. 

t Jonathan Andrew was devotedly attached to his children ; but, like all shy 
and taciturn men, he was grave in appearance, and his children had something 
of the old-fashioned awe and respect in their intercourse with him. In the only 
letter to him from the Governor which is preserved (1844), he is addressed as 
" Honored Father," and the signature is "Your dutiful son." The first letter 
John A. Andrew wrote to his father in college was addressed, " Dear Father,'* 
and signed, " Yours affectionately." The father sent him word that this was 
not proper, but that his letters should be addressed as above. 
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not regarded as dull, very much the contrary; but he seemed 
to be indifferent to the ordinary routine of college honors — 
possessed of that happy temperament which enabled him then 
and for many years afterward to pass quietly along without 
a touch of the emulous jealousies and temptations that wait 
on the ambitious aspirations of the young as well as the old. 

On coming to Boston, he entered the office of the late 
Henry H. Fuller, with whom he passed his whole novitiate. 
It always seemed to me that his character was much affected 
by contact with that somewhat remarkable and much misun- 
derstood lawyer. Mr. Fuller was a man of genial tempera- 
ment, an excellent scholar (second in the class of which 
Edward Everett was first), of wide reading and extensive 
acquirements, — a man who loved young men and assisted 
them in every way he could ; and also of such marked pecu- 
liarities, of such wonderful crotchets and such heroic obsti- 
nacy, that he naturally and especially attracted, and, in some 
respects, almost fascinated his pupil. The attraction between 
him and young Andrew was mutual. They became almost 
like brothers. The student sat at the same desk with the 
master, entered into all the business affairs of the office, 
wrote letters from dictation, and was consulted on almost 
every subject that came up ; so that they seemed, in fact, like 
one person. Mr. Fuller had an extensive acquaintance with 
all sorts of men. He knew the personal history of almost 
every citizen of the town and of all public characters, living 
and dead. He had decided opinions, which he never hesi- 
tated to pronounce on any suitable occasion. Mr. Andrew, 
with the curiosity of a young man fresh from the country, 
took this all in ; but what is remarkable, while some of the 
peculiar traits of the master stuck to the pupil, the latter had 
decided opinions of his own, especially in regard to American 
slavery, which were sometimes in ludicrous contrast with 
those of his senior. Mr. Fuller was a conservative of con- 
servatives. He stood by the ancient ways even in the cut of 
his coat and the shape of his hat ; his ruffled shirt, his white 
cravat, shirt-collar, and tall stove-pipe hat of real fur, were 
significant of a past generation. Young Andrew became 
interested in many of the reform movements of the day, and 
was as firm and peculiar in one direction as his friend was 
in another. 

He did not rise rapidly at the bar. He was a faithful 
and painstaking lawyer, looking up his cases with care and 
industry, and probably never lost a client who had once em- 
ployed him. Here, too, he always seemed destitute of ambi- 
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tion — that is, in the ordinary meaning of the term. He did 
his duty and there was an end. It has been said that he 
was not a learned lawyer. Perhaps in one sense he was not ; 
he certainly was not a legal pedant. There are men who 
study for the profession with great patience and persever- 
ance, who master in the outset its main principles and are 
thoroughly prepared, so far as books are concerned, for what- 
ever may come. They are veterans almost before they have 
seen service. There are other men who, from the force of 
circumstances or their mental characteristics, have not care- 
fully read all the text-books, and are obliged, after coming 
to the bar, to pick up their law as they need it, — raw recruits 
who will become veterans by actual service, unless picked off 
in some battle at an early and unexpected stage of their 
practice. By studying their cases, investigating every collat- 
eral point and going to the bottom of the matter, they are 
enabled to master the present difficulties, and, in the course 
of time, become able and even learned lawyers, without the 
reputation of being so, from the fact of early deficiencies. 

Mr. Andrew entered upon the investigation of his cases 
with great zeal and industry. No man at the bar studied 
harder. When he tried a cause he meant to gain it if he 
could. There was no sentimentalism here. He used any 
proper weapon he could find in the armory of the law ; and 
he liked success even on the most technical points. He tried 
a case with courage, perseverance, spirit, and a dash of old- 
fashioned but manly temper. Those who have been associated 
with or opposed to him in the courts know very well that he 
was a dangerous opponent long before he had much reputa- 
tion as a lawyer. 

During all these years he was not what is called a student, 
but was never idle. He entered largely into many of the 
moral questions of that day; was greatly interested in the 
preaching of James Freeman Clarke ; a constant attendant at 
meetings and the Bible classes. Occasional lay preaching 
being the custom of that church, young Andrew sometimes 
occupied the pulpit and conducted the services to the general 
acceptance of the people. 

His personal qualities were most attractive. Those who 
admired him at a distance loved him on acquaintance. It is 
difficult for people who did not know him intimately to 
appreciate or even to understand the personal magnetism of 
this man. His respectful deference toward the sex was con- 
spicuous, his love of children intense ; and there was such an 
entire simplicity, unpretending geniality, united to fun and 
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drollery, as to attract everybody to him. Everywhere and at 
all times he was welcome. He was fond of music. Although 
without scientific knowledge, he had a good voice and sang 
with great spirit, especially in the old ballads and hymns. It 
was worth. a journey to hear him in Coronation or Dundee, 
Tarn worth or Old Hundred. He was an excellent reader, 
and was always willing to delight the circle by a repetition 
of old ballads, or the reading of poems, particularly Gray's 
Elegy. 

He was full of wit and anecdote — brimful ; not merely of 
the sort which is found in books and newspapers, or which 
floats in polite society. In stores and taverns, in stage- 
coaches, and among the laborers of the corn-field, and in 
haying-time, he had heard the Yankee dialect with all its 
wit and humor, and he never forgot any thing especially if it 
were droll. In his knowledge and appreciation of New Eng- 
land character, of the town system, and of the laws affecting 
municipal corporations, he greatly resembled the late Chief 
Justice Shaw, — that great magistrate whose grim appearance 
on the bench gave no token of the warm heart and genial 
nature he actually had, and the love of fun and anecdote 
which was conspicuous in the social circle, and especially at 
the Law and Friday Clubs. 

At the same time, Governor Andrew, although so mirthful 
and even boyish in social life and in business affairs, was, as 
the chief executive officer of the Commonwealth, a great 
stickler for proper forms and ceremonies. It was also quite 
noticeable that in his public speeches he seldom indulged in 
a humorous strain, or told a story to illustrate a point in his 
argument. It is not improbable, that, while he gained some- 
thing in dignity, there was a loss in interest, and in the power 
of illustration which is possessed by those who are capable of 
applying homely maxims or humorous stories to argumenta- 
tive discourse. Illustration is to logic sometimes what con- 
cussion is to pressure in mechanics. The blow of a mallet 
may drive in a wedge more effectually than the weight of 
many tons. 

On his admission to the bar, Governor Andrew became 
active in politics, an energetic and enthusiastic member of the 
Whig party, often speaking "on the stump," and thoroughly 
in earnest. Of his interest in the anti-slavery movement, it is 
necessary to speak a little more at length. 

From early youth, Andrew was interested in all questions 
affecting the happiness of the race. At twelve, he made a 
speech in a public meeting at Windham, on temperance. While 
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in college, he was constantly discussing the anti-slavery ques- 
tion : and it was at this time (1883) that he sent a work of 
Mrs. L. M. Child, entitled "An Appeal in favor of that class 
of Americans called Africans," to his sisters, with these words 
written on the fly-leaf: — 

" To my two sisters this little volume is affectionately presented, 
with the fervent aspiration that the instruction contained in it, and 
inculcated by one of the gifted ones of their own sex, may prompt their 
hearts to pity for the oppressed African, may upset all prejudice that 
may be implanted there against those immortal beings, whose only 
crime is that of being unfortunate and having a skin of a darker hue 
than their own, and may teach them to remember that c of one blood 
God made all the nations of the earth.' 

" Your brother, 

" Albion." 

In 1859, he was a member of the lower branch of the Legis- 
lature, and at once took a prominent and leading position. 
In 1860, he was nominated for Governor of the Common- 
wealth, " by a genuine popular impulse which overwhelmed 
the old political managers, who regarded him as an intruder 
upon the arena, and had laid other plans." When he was 
nominated as Governor, there were many who voted for him 
with hesitation, in the fear that a man so radical, so firm, and 
so outspoken, might be unsafe in action. His friends, whether 
agreeing with him or not, judged him better. They knew 
his practical sense, and felt sure that whatever rhetorical 
expressions might have escaped his lips, his action would be 
safe. Even they were disappointed, however, in the im- 
mense executive ability he displayed from the first hour he 
entered the State House until he left it. The simplicity 
and directness of his action as Chief Magistrate were as 
remarkable as they were sometimes amusing. He never was 
deterred by provincial conventionalisms from doing what 
he thought right, and in the way he deemed best. Form- 
alism or snobbery or red tape never stood in his way a 
moment. He was a keen observer and understood all the 
proprieties of his position perfectly well. No one was likely 
to impose upon him by mere manner, and, while he never 
intentionally gave offence, it was obvious that he understood 
the character of men very well, whatever might be their 
style or dress. He found no difficulty in discerning merit, 
although covered with rags, and a black skin did not alarm 
him. Indeed, the adverse personal surroundings of men that 
usually operate against them had precisely the opposite effect 
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on him ; and he was sometimes imposed upon by this very 
fact. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that, at no period since the 
adoption of the constitution was the position of Chief Magis- 
trate of Massachusetts so arduous and responsible as at the 
time of his accession to the office. But he was found equal 
to the emergency, and early acquired, by general consent, the 
title of "the great War Governor." This is not the place for 
any thing more than a general statement of what he did. Nor 
is it consistent with the usages of this Society to enter into a 
discussion of controverted political points, in connection with 
biographical sketches of our deceased associates. 

In his inaugural address (1861), he advised that a portion 
of the militia should be placed on a footing of activity, in 
order that " in the possible contingencies of the future, the 
State might be ready, without inconvenient delay, to con- 
tribute her share of force in any exigency of public danger"; 
and immediately upon being inducted into office, he de- 
spatched a confidential messenger to the Governors of Maine 
and New Hampshire, to inform them of his determination to 
prepare for instant service the militia of Massachusetts, and 
to invite their co-operation. His military orders and pur- 
chases of war material subjected him to much ridicule and 
reproach, but subsequent events fully justified his course, 
and his acts were looked upon as evidence of remarkable 
foresight. The quiet opposition at the time, however, in the 
Legislature was very strong, and it came in considerable part 
from his own political friends. Indeed it is a remarkable 
fact, that while an unquestionable majority of the people 
were in his favor, a majority of the Legislature was really 
opposed to him, although not venturing upon any direct col- 
lision. A leading member of the House and of the party, at 
the session of 1861, told me that Governor Andrew ought 
never again to be a candidate for the office of governor; that 
his re-election was impossible. His ways were not the ways 
of politicians; his methods were not their methods, and he 
did not count much on their support, or fear the opposition of 
those who were governed by ideas of mere expediency in 
emergencies involving principles, and requiring the earnest 
efforts and unselfish devotion of men who hoped for ultimate 
success by a firm reliance on truth and justice. He looked 
with something like contempt and even abhorrence upon all 
makeshift attempts at compromise, where the great interests 
of humanity were to be sacrificed to the pressing emergencies 
which are the refuge and final destruction of the weak and 
cowardly. 
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He was chosen governor in 1860 and retired from office 
at the end of 1865. These were years of unexampled 
interest and importance in the history of the country. It 
soon became clear that the Governor was remarkably well 
fitted for the new and trying duties of the position. Those who 
knew him best were of the opinion that, in the ordinary and 
peaceful administration of affairs he might never have shown 
the remarkable ability which he possessed ; and some even 
maintained that, although he could scarcely have made a 
failure, he might have passed into history with the crowd 
of high officials who perform their duties fairly well, but 
attain no marked prominence in the history and progress of 
human affairs. 

In this man, however, there was a rare union of intellectual 
ability, enthusiasm, firmness, unflinching courage and un- 
doubting religious faith, which enabled him to meet every 
trying emergency as it arose, to surmount unexpected diffi- 
culties, and to inspire in all who watched him an admiration 
that encouraged while it sustained their own efforts in the 
defence of the great principles on which our government 
rests. 

It is impossible in this brief sketch to go into much detail 
as to the Governor's services in these memorable years, but 
an allusion to some of the prominent points may be ex- 
pected.* The alacrity with which he met the call of the 
President for troops, and the energy displayed in sending off 
the first regiments are well remembered. From the first 
moment that it became clear there Avas to be war, he 
entered into the campaign with all the ardor of his nature. 
" Immediately/' he wrote to President Lincoln, on the 3d 
of May, " on receiving your Proclamation, we took up the 
war, and have carried on our part of it, in the spirit in which 
we believe the Administration and the American people intend 
to act, namely, as if there was not an inch of red tape in the 
world." 

He early saw the weakest point of the Confederates, and 
constantly maintained that a blow should be struck at the 
institution which lay at the foundation of all our troubles, by 
calling the negroes of the South to rally in defence of the flag. 
Others had doubts, others hesitated, but his vision was clear 

* There are in the State House of this Commonwealth more than thirty- 
thousand pages of letters relating to the war, and Governor Andrew's private 
correspondence occupies some five thousand pages more. Any adequate account 
of his services can be given only by a complete history of the Civil War. 
During his administration he sent to the two branches of the Legislature nearly 
one hundred messages. 

7 
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from the start, and he never wavered. When the first colored 
regiment was formed, he remarked to a friend, that, in regard 
to other regiments, he accepted men as officers who were 
sometimes rough and uncultivated, "but these men," he said, 
" shall be commanded by officers who are eminently and tech- 
nically gentlemen" 

It was in January, 1863, that official sanction was first 
given to the raising of colored troops. The Governor ob- 
tained, in a personal interview with the Secretary of War, 
authority to raise volunteer companies of artillery for duty in 
the forts of Massachusetts and elsewhere, and such companies 
of infantry for the volunteer military service as he might find 
convenient. To this the Governor added with his own hand 
the words, " and may include persons of African descent 
organized into separate corps," to which the Secretary as- 
sented. This was the first authorization of an act which 
caused the greatest excitement everywhere, and struck a 
heavier blow at the enemy than any before given. One 
bright May morning the 54th, the equal of the best in the 
quality, discipline and equipment of the men and the char- 
acter of the officers, marched down Beacon Street and passed 
the Governor in review, in presence of fifty thousand men.* 

In regard to the emancipation of the slaves, Governor 
Andrew was among the first, as he was the most persistent 
advocate of a measure which he considered the greatest blow 
that could be struck at the enemy, fully justified as a measure 
of war, and demanded by every consideration of justice and 
humanity. On this subject he manifested more impatience 
than on any other, and was greatly discouraged, disturbed, 
and even disgusted by the delays at Washington and the 
obstructions thrown in the way by those in authority. All 
this is matter of history ; but an incident occurred in relation 
to it, which, so far as I know, has never been in print, and is 
worth being stated in connection with this subject, as it is 
significant in more respects than one. 

Among the Governor's friends was a young merchant of 
Boston, and I will let him tell the story in his own way : — 

u It was in the summer of 1862, when emancipation was 
being talked a great deal. We had not had any great suc- 
cesses, and everybody had a notion that emancipation ought 
to come. One day the Governor sent for me to come up to 
the State House. I went up to his room, and I never shall 

* Sketch of the Military Life of Governor Andrew, by Colonel Albert G. 
Browne, Jr., military secretary to the Governor. 
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forget how I met him. He was signing some kind of bonds, 
standing at a tall desk in the council chamber, in his shirt 
sleeves, his fingers all covered with ink. He said, ' How do 
you do? I want you to go to Washington.' 4 Why, Gover- 
nor,' said I, 4 1 can't go to Washington on any such notice as 
this. I am busy, and it is impossible for me to go.' 'All my 
folks are serving their country,' said he ; and he mentioned 
the various services the members of his staff were engaged in, 
and said with emphasis, 4 Somebody must go to Washington.' 
' Well, Governor, I don't see how I can.' Said he, 4 1 command 
you to go.' ' Well,' said I, c Governor, put it in that way and 
I shall go, of course.' ' There is something going on,' he 
remarked. 4 This is a momentous time.' He turned suddenly 
toward me and said, 4 You believe in prayer, don't you ? ' 
I said, ' Why, of course.' ' Then let us pray' ; and he knelt 
right down at the chair that was placed there ; we both 
kneeled down, and I never heard such a prayer in all my 
life. I never was so near the throne of God, except when my 
mother died, as I was then. I said to the Governor, ' I am 
profoundly impressed ; and I will start this afternoon for 
Washington.' I soon found out that emancipation was in 
everybody's mouth, and when I got to Washington and 
called upon Sumner, he began to talk emancipation. He 
asked me to go and see the President, and tell him how the 
people of Boston and New England regarded it. I went to 
the White House that evening and met the President. We 
first talked about every thing but emancipation, and finally 
he asked me what I thought about emancipation. I told him 
what I thought about it, and said that Governor Andrew was 
so far interested in it that I had no doubt he had sent me on 
there to post the President in regard to what the class of people 
I met in Boston and New York thought of it, and then I 
repeated to him, as I had previously to Sumner, this prayer 
of the Governor's, as well as I could remember it. The 
President said, ' When we have the Governor of Massachu- 
setts to send us troops in the way he has, and when we have 
him to utter such prayers for us, I have no doubt that we 
shall succeed.' In September the Governor sent for me. He 
had a despatch that emancipation would be proclaimed, and 
it was done the next day. You remember the President 
made proclamation in September to take effect in January. 
Well, he and I were together alone again in the council- 
chamber. Said he, 4 You remember when I wanted you to 
go on to Washington ? ' I said, 4 Yes, I remember it very 
well.' ' Well,' said he, ' I didn't know exactly what I wanted 
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you to go for then. Now I will tell you what let's do : you 
sing Coronation, and I'll join with you.' So we sang together 
the old tune, and also Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow. Then I sang Old John Brown, — he marching around 
the room and joining in the chorus after each verse." 

It is proper to say here with emphasis, that, although 
Governor Andrew was occupied during his whole term with 
national affairs, to an extent altogether unusual in Massachu- 
setts, local interests of the Commonwealth were by no means 
neglected. On the contrary, he exercised a careful super- 
vision over all the institutions that had claims upon his time ; 
and was vigilant in seeing that the laws were promptly 
executed. He frequently visited the various punitory and 
charitable institutions, and devoted much time to the examina- 
tion of all special cases where there were questions in regard 
to pardons or commutations of sentence. Although strongly 
opposed to capital punishment, he did not hesitate to sign the 
death-warrant in cases where there were no special reasons for 
dispensing with the extreme penalty of the law. A glance 
at his various messages to the Legislature will show that, 
although denominated a " War Governor" he was by no means 
inattentive to the ordinary duties of his office. 

The first message of the Governor (Jan. 5, 1861) was 
largely occupied in a discussion of domestic affairs — the 
finances of the Commonwealth, Valuation, Agriculture, 
Banks and Banking, the Usury Laws (earnestly advocating 
a change), Mutual Insurance Companies, Public Charitable 
Institutions, Capital Punishment, Practical Scientific Institu- 
tions, Boston Harbor and Back Bay, Marriage and Divorce, 
Cape Cod Canal, the Provincial Statutes, the Two Years' 
Amendment, the General Statutes, the provisions of the 
statutes concerning Personal Liberty, the Pacific Railroad. 

All of these topics were ably treated. He made a powerful 
argument against that provision of our law preventing the 
marriage of a person against whom a decree of divorce had 
been granted. " This anomaly," he said, " originated many 
years ago, in certain ecclesiastical theories concerning the 
institution of marriage, and was devised by the ecclesiastics 
themselves. In our own age, the theory upon which the law 
enforces the celibacy of a divorced husband or wife is that of 
punishment for the offence which was the occasion of the 
divorce." He recommended a change, so that a power 
could be lodged in some tribunal to mitigate the hardships of 
the law, according to the circumstances of each case, what- 
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ever may have been the cause of the dissolution of the mar- 
riage. 

A bill was introduced in accordance with this suggestion, 
but it met with most violent opposition, especially from cler- 
gymen in the House of Representatives, and was defeated. 
At the next session, the Governor again referred to the sub- 
ject, and renewed his recommendation " for such a modifica- 
tion of our laws touching marriage and divorce as shall lodge 
in some tribunal the power to mitigate the penalty of celibacy 
as a consequence of divorce, whatever may have been the 
cause of the dissolution of the marriage." It was not, how- 
ever, until 1864 that this recommendation was followed, and 
an act was passed, conferring power on the Supreme Judicial 
Court to authorize a party against whom a divorce from the 
bonds of matrimony, for the cause of adultery, had been 
granted (except where the party had been convicted of adul- 
tery) to marry again. (Acts of 1864, ch. 216.) 

The Governor, in his message (1861), called attention to 
the propriety of making some change in the usury laws. He 
alluded to the fact that, in the year 1818, a very able com- 
mittee, appointed by the British House of Commons, made an 
elaborate report recommending a modification of the usury 
laws. But so strongly were the people opposed to the 
measure, that more than twenty years elapsed before any 
favorable action to that end was adopted. At last, in 1839, a 
law was enacted by Parliament, exempting bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, not having more than twelve months 
to run, from the operation of these laws ; and for twenty-one 
3^ears this enactment had been satisfactory to the British pub- 
lic. He suggested whether a similar change in our own laws 
might not be wise. Nothing was accomplished at that session, 
but in 1867 the law in Massachusetts was altered to a greater 
extent than had been recommended by Governor Andrew. 

Governor Andrew was strongly opposed to capital punish- 
ment and recommended an alteration of the law in his first 
message. But, as before remarked, he did not allow his con- 
victions on this subject to interfere with the execution of the 
law while it was in force, and signed the death-warrant in 
several cases during his term of office. 

In his second message (1862) he suggested the expediency 
of no longer insisting by statute that each Representative in 
Congress shall be an inhabitant of the district from which he 
is elected, declaring such a law to be unconstitutional. 

When a bill was reported in the House of Representatives 
to divide the Commonwealth into legislative districts for the 
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choice of Representatives, there was an exciting discussion. 
Mr. Caleb Cashing, Mr. P. W. Chandler, and others advocated 
the course recommended by the Governor, contending that 
the restrictive clause was clearly unconstitutional, but the 
Act was passed with a clause requiring the people of each 
Congressional district to limit their choice of Representatives 
in Congress to an inhabitant of the district. The Governor 
vetoed the bill in a message containing a masterly argument 
against its constitutionality and expediency. But the Act 
was passed over the veto and is now in operation, or rather is 
unrepealed, but has been practically disregarded in several 
instances. 

The message of 1863 was naturally and necessarily much 
taken up with matters connected with the war, but the 
economical and other special interests of the Commonwealth 
received careful attention. The Harbors and Flats, the Troy 
and Greenfield Railroad, Banking and Currency, Pleuro- 
pneumonia, Farming, Ptiblic Schools, were sensibly considered. 
There was also an elaborate discussion of the acts of the 
37th Congress granting to each of the several States a portion 
of the public domain, "to the endowment, support, and main- 
tenance of at least one college, where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts in such manner as the Legislatures of the States may 
respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions in life." The apportionment to each 
State was, in quantity, equal to 30,000 acres of land for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress, to which the States 
were respectively entitled by the apportionment under the 
census of 1860. The Governor entered upon an elaborate 
examination of the whole subject, in which he expressed the 
opinion that the Congressional grant was exposed to the 
danger of being divided in each State among several unim- 
portant seminaries instead of being concentrated on one insti- 
tution of commanding influence and efficiency : — 

"The Act of Congress does not make provision sufficient for an 
Agricultural School of the highest class in each State. Nor would it 
be possible now to find, disconnected from our colleges and universities, 
as many men of high talent, and otherwise competent, as would be 
required to fill the chairs of one such school. But Massachusetts 
already has in the projected Bussey Institution an agricultural school 
founded, though not yet in operation, with a large endowment, con- 
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nected also with Harvard College and the Lawrence Scientific School. 
She can, therefore, by securing the grant from Congress, combining 
with the Institute of Technology and the Zoological Museum, and 
working in harmony with the College, secure also for the agricultural 
student for whom she thus provides, not only the benefits of the national 
appropriation, but of the Bussey Institution and the means and instru- 
mentalities of the Institute of Technology, as well as those accumulated 
at Cambridge. The benefits to our State and to our country and to 
mankind, which can be obtained by this co-operation, are of the highest 
character, and can be obtained in no other way. The details of the 
connection of the Bussey Institution with the Scientific School and 
the College are not yet fully wrought out, but I apprehend that little 
difficulty would be found in connecting it also with the grant from 
Congress, if the gentlemen who may be intrusted by the State with 
the work, will approach it with the perception of the absolute necessity 
for husbanding our materials, both men and money, and concentrating 
all our efforts upon making an institution worthy of our age and of 
our people. Its summit must reach the highest level of modern 
science, and its heads must be those whom men will recognize as 
capable of planning a great work, and of working out a great plan." 

The message of 1864 was considerably occupied by a con- 
sideration of local subjects affecting the special interests of 
the Commonwealth, all of which were discussed with an 
ability and discrimination which showed that they had been 
carefully examined. He recommends the establishment of a 
military academy and re-asserts his opinion, expressed the 
year before in connection with an agricultural college, that 
" the one great and commanding duty and capability of our 
Commonwealth — her way to unchallenged influence and ad- 
miration among the States — is the discovering, unfolding, 
and teaching the secrets of knowledge and their scientific 
application to the arts of civilized humanity." 

The recommendation of Governor Andrew in regard to 
the Agricultural College was not acceded to by the General 
Court, and he thus alludes to the subject in the annual 
message of 1865 : — 

" Although overruled by the better judgment of the Legislature as 
to the views which I had the honor to present at length in the annual 
address of 1863, and although I remain more fully convinced than 
ever, after the reflection of two intervening years, of their substantial 
soundness, I have felt it to be my official duty cordially to co-operate 
in endeavoring to give vitality and efficient action to the college under 
the auspices determined by the law of its creation. Of all the places 
offered and possible under the charter, the place selected by the Trus- 
tees seemed justly to be preferred, having in view all the relative 
advantages of each. 
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" My own idea of a college likely to be useful in the largest way to 
the people, most vigorous in its growth, promotive of the progress of 
thrifty and intelligent farming, productive of scientific and exact 
knowledge (which is the true basis of prosperity), worthy of Massa- 
chusetts, and able to command the respect, while it challenges the 
pride, of her agricultural community — is one perhaps not yet to be 
realized." 

Whether the course recommended by the Governor or the 
one actually adopted for the establishment of an agricultural 
college was the best, there is at this day, in the light of the 
experience we have had, very little doubt. 

While in office Governor Andrew felt obliged to send in 
no less than twelve veto messages. In ten of these the bills 
did not pass over his veto. Of the two bills that were passed 
notwithstanding his veto, one was a Resolve authorizing ad- 
ditional compensation to members of the Legislature. The 
other was an Act to divide the Commonwealth into districts 
for the choice of Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States to which reference has been made already, 
which passed the Senate (1862), notwithstanding his veto, by 
a vote of 22 to 11, and the House by a vote of 137 to 67. 
It is without doubt unconstitutional in some of its provisions, 
and they have been in fact disregarded. 

Governor Andrew's character as a man of practical sense 
was somewhat misunderstood before his election, and even 
now the error is not entirely cleared, except to those who 
carefully watched his official acts. When a distinguished 
judge expressed some alarm at his nomination for fear of his 
eccentricities, one who knew him well replied, " Yes ; he is 
an emotional man and a rhetorician; he may have made 
some extravagant remarks, but did any one ever know him to 
do a foolish thing?" In point of fact he was one of the most 
sensible, practical, and safe governors we ever had. He 
showed great sagacity and ability in the treatment of business 
questions where the interests of the Commonwealth were 
affected, and his recommendations in regard to all matters 
relating to social science and the economical welfare of the 
people were discriminating, sound and just. And so in regard 
to political questions. He was an anti-slavery man from 
principle. He was thoroughly in earnest in his opposition to 
the extension of the slave power. But he acted with the 
Whig party of Massachusetts and never went beyond the 
line authorized by regular resolutions of that party adopted 
time and again. 

In the course of a long discussion of the provisions of the 
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statutes concerning personal liberty, in his inaugural address 
of 1861, he says, " In dismissing this topic, I have only to 
add that, in regard not only to one, but to. every subject 
bearing on her Federal relations, Massachusetts has always 
conformed to her honest understanding of all constitutional 
obligations — that she has always conformed to the judicial 
decisions — has never threatened either to nullify or to dis- 
obey — and that the decision in one suit fully contested, con- 
stitutes a precedent for the future." 

And further on, while speaking of the state of the country 
and condemning in severe terms the course of President 
Buchanan and of some of the Southern States, he says, "And 
yet, during all the excitement of this period, inflamed by the 
heats of repeated Presidential elections, I have never known 
a single Massachusetts Republican to abandon his loyalty, 
surrender his faith, or seal up his heart against the good hopes 
and kind affections which every devoted citizen ought to en- 
tertain for every section of his country. During all this mal- 
administration of the national government, the people of 
Massachusetts have never wavered from their faith in its 
principles or their loyalty to its organization." 

But he fully comprehended at that early time the momen- 
tous issue involved, which was, more than the union of these 
States, even the very existence of a republican government in 
any country. 

" Upon this issue over the heads of all mere politicians and parti- 
sans, in behalf of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts I appeal directly 
to the warm hearts and clear heads of the great masses of the people. 
The men who own and till the soil, who drive the mills, and hammer 
out their own iron and leather on their own auvils and lap-stones, and 
they who, whether in the city or the country, reap the rewards of 
enterprising industry and skill in the varied pursuits of business, are" 
honest, intelligent, patriotic, independent, and brave. They know that 
simple defeat in an election is no cause for the disruption of a govern- 
ment. They know that those who declare that they will not live 
peaceably within the Union do not mean to live peaceably out of it. 
They know that the people of all sections have a right, which they 
intend to maintain, of free access from the interior to both oceans, and 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and of the free use of all the 
lakes and rivers and highways of commerce, North, South, East, or 
West. They know that the Union means peace, and unfettered com- 
mercial intercourse from sea to sea and from shore to shore ; that it 
secures us all against the unfriendly presence or possible dictation of 
any foreign power, and commands respect for our flag and security for 
our trade. And they do not intend, nor will they ever consent, to be 
excluded from these rights which they have so long enjoyed, nor to 
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abandon the prospect of the benefits which Humanity claims for itself 
by means of their continued enjoyment in the future. Neither will 
they consent that the continent shall be overrun by the victims of a 
remorseless cupidity, and the elements of civil danger increased by 
the barbarizing influences which accompany the African slave-trade. 
Inspired by the same ideas and emotions which commanded the frater- 
nization of Jackson and Webster on another great occasion of public 
danger, the people of Massachusetts, confiding in the patriotism of 
their brethren in other States, accept this issue, and respond, in the 
words of Jackson, ' The Federal Union, it must be preserved, 9 " 

From this time he went in for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and urged on every measure to defeat the Confederate 
armies that was consistent with the laws of war. He was 
particularly strenuous in demanding the emancipation of the 
slaves. On this point, I cannot do better than to quote from 
the admirable sketch of the Governor by his military secre- 
tary during the war, Albert G. Browne, Jr., Esq. 

" Over the bodies of our soldiers who were killed at Baltimore he 
had recorded a prayer that he might live to see the end of the war, 
and a vow that, so long as he should govern Massachusetts, and so far 
as Massachusetts could control the issue, it should not end without 
freeing every slave in America. He believed, at the first, in the 
policy of emancipation as a war measure. Finding that timid counsels 
controlled the government at Washington, and the then commander of 
the Army of the Potomac, so that there was no light in that quarter, 
he hailed the action of Fremont in Missouri in proclaiming freedom to 
the western slaves. Through all the reverses which afterwards befell 
that officer he never varied from this friendship ; and when at last 
Fremont retired from the Army of Virginia, the Governor offered him 
the command of a Massachusetts regiment, and vainly urged him to 
take the field again under our State flag. Just so, afterwards, he 
welcomed the similar action of Hunter in South Carolina, and wrote 
in his defence the famous letter in which he urged, ' to fire at the 
enemy's magazine.' He was deeply disappointed when the Adminis- 
tration disavowed Hunter's act, for he had hoped much from the per- 
sonal friendship which was known to exist between the General and 
the President. Soon followed the great reverses of McClellan before 
Richmond. 

" The feelings of the Governor at this time on the subject of eman- 
cipation are well expressed in a speech which he made on Aug. 10, 
1862, at the Methodist camp meeting on Martha's Vineyard. It was 
the same speech in which occurs his remark, since so often quoted : — 

"'I know not what record of sin awaits me in the other wo rid, but 
this I know, that Pwas never mean enough to despise any man because 
he was ignorant, or because he was poor, or because he was black.' 

" Referring to slavery, he said : — 
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"' I have never believed it to be possible that this controversy should 
end, and peace resume her sway, until that dreadful iniquity has been 
trodden beneath our feet. I believe it cannot, and I have noticed, my 
friends (although I am not superstitious, I believe), that, from the day 
our government turned its back on the proclamation of General 
Hunter, the blessing of God has been withdrawn from our arms. We 
were marching on, conquering and to conquer ; post after post had 
fallen before our victorious arms ; but since that day I have seen no 
such victories. But I have seen no discouragement. I bate not one 
jot of hope. I believe that God rules above, and that he will rule in 
the hearts of men, and that, either with our aid or against it, he has 
determined to let the people go. But the confidence I have in my 
own mind that the appointed hour has nearly come makes me feel all 
the more confidence in the certain and final triumph of our Union 
arms, because I do not believe that this great investment of Providence 
is to be wasted/ " 

Governor Andrew was inaugurated Jan. 5, 1861. His final 
term as Governor expired Jan. 5, 1866. On that day he 
delivered to the two branches of the Legislature a valedictory 
address. Without asserting, with one of his biographers, that 
on this address, " more than on any other production of his pen, 
rests his claim to the fame of a great statesman," it must be 
admitted by all that it was worthy of the man and of the 
occasion. In logical acumen, in clearness of statement, in 
breadth of view, it is as remarkable as for moderation and 
firmness. He was able to rise above the plane of party spirit, 
above his own early and intense feelings on the subject of 
slavery, and to advocate doctrines as novel to his own friends 
as they were surprising to his enemies. The time has not yet 
come when this production can be fairly judged of, but there 
are few who will not recognize the wise and tolerant spirit of 
his utterance when he said : — 

" I am satisfied that the mass of thinking men at the South accept 
the present condition of things in good faith ; and I am also satisfied 
that, with the support of a firm policy from the President and Congress, 
in aid of the efforts of their good faith, and with the help of a concilia- 
tory and generous disposition on the part of the North, — especially 
on the part of those States most identified with the plan of emancipa- 
tion, — the measures needed for permanent and universal welfare can 
surely be obtained. There ought now to be a vigorous prosecution of 
the peace, just as vigorous as our recent prosecution of the war. We 
ought to extend our hands with cordial good-will to meet the proffered 
hands of the South ; demanding no attitude of humiliation from any ; 
inflicting no acts of humiliation upon any ; respecting the feelings of the 
conquered, notwithstanding the question of right and wrong between the 
parties belligerent. We ought, by all the means and instrumentalities 
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of peace, and by all the thrifty methods of industry, by all the re- 
creative agencies of education and religion, to help rebuild the waste 
places, and restore order, society, prosperity. Without industry and 
business there can be no progress. In their absence, civilized man even 
recedes towards barbarism. Let Massachusetts bear in mind the not 
unnatural suspicion which the past has engendered. I trust she is able, 
filled with emotions of boundless joy, and gratitude to Almighty God, 
who has given such victory and such honor to the right, to exercise faith 
in his goodness, without vain glory, and to exercise charity, without 
weakness, towards those who have held the attitude of her enemies." 

The pecuniary means of Governor Andrew were always 
small. His practice had never been very lucrative, and his 
long public service effectually broke up the circle of his 
clients. On retiring from office, he determined to return to 
the bar, and declined various honorable and lucrative offices 
which were tendered to him. He soon entered upon a large 
practice, and was earning, at the time of his death, at the rate 
of thirty thousand dollars a year. One of the cases in which 
he was retained acquired such a prominence, and subjected 
him to such reproaches as to require some mention here. 
At the session of the General Court of Massachusetts, com- 
mencing in January, 1867, petitions were presented by 
upward of thirty thousand legal voters praying for the 
enactment of a judicious license law, and for the regulation 
and control of the sale of spirituous and fermented liquors in 
the Commonwealth. This petition was represented by Gov- 
ernor Andrew and by the venerable Linus Child, who called 
as witnesses a large number of respectable citizens from every 
profession and occupation. The hearing occupied more than 
a month, and excited great interest, partly because it was 
the first time the subject had received an examination so 
thorough, but mainly from the fact that there had never 
been so determined an assault on the prohibitory law, on 
principle, by men of marked character for ability and high 
standing. 

Governor Andrew summed up the case in an elaborate 
argument, and attacked the doctrine of prohibitory legislation 
at the root. It is, he argued, only in the strife and controversy 
of life — natural, human, and free — that robust virtue can 
be obtained, or positive good accomplished. It is only in 
similar freedom, alike from bondage and pupilage, alike from 
the prohibitions of artificial legislation on the one hand, and 
superstitious fears on the other, that nations or peoples can 
become thrifty, happy, and great. 

In reply to the position that spirits and wines are so allur- 
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ing that health and morals require teetotalism as the only 
safeguard ; that while there is evidence by which many men, 
otherwise trustworthy, are convinced in favor of a certain 
temperate dietetic use by some people ; yet, the moral dan- 
gers to the mass are such that teetotalism ought not only to 
be universally volunteered, but that it ought to receive the 
vindication of the statute-book and the moral support of the 
Legislature, he said : — 

" The whole argument involves one of the oldest of human errors ; so 
entirely human that it has no shadow of countenance from the religion 
of the New Testament. This world, in which while in the body we 
must abide, and this body, in which the spirit dwells, have been felt by 
many philosophers and moralists, both Christian and Heathen, to" work 
a sad imprisonment of the celestial spirit. The immaculate purity of 
the spirit, soiled by any indulgence of the gross and material body, 
recedes from all human passion, and oftentimes from all intercourse 
with this tempting, dangerous, material world, to which alone, in the 
temptation of a simple fruit, hanging on one of the trees of Eden, is 
due our whole experience of woe and the awful mystery of evil. The 
Church has always been tolerant, the Church of Rome has sometimes 
been too indulgent, of this mysticism ; while some of the Protestant 
sects, as well as of the societies in the Roman Church, have made it their 
vital principle. But it had its original expression in Oriental philosophy, 
not in Christianity, nor even in Judaism." 

This argument subjected him to great abuse and even 
vilification ; but nothing he ever did afforded him greater 
satisfaction than his action in this matter. The State elec- 
tion, a week after his death, completely revolutionized the 
policy of the Commonwealth and vindicated his position, 
although it could not protect him from the slanderous attacks 
of malignant philanthropy, for a course which he conscien- 
tiously adopted, and which was sustained and approved by 
many of the ablest and best men in the community. 

Mr. Andrew died suddenly, on the 30th of October, 1867, 
of apoplexy. On the previous day he had been engaged in 
court. After tea, some gentlemen called for a legal consulta- 
tion. He suddenly complained of want of air in the room, 
and endeavored to open a window. He staggered, and was 
helped to the sofa, when he made earnest efforts to speak. 
A pencil was handed to him, which he vainly tried to use. 
He lingered in unconsciousness till the next evening at half- 
past six, when he died in the arms of his only brother, Isaac, 
who was in the act of raising him in bed, to assist his breath- 
ing. The body was laid in Mount Auburn, but was subse- 
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quently removed to the old burial-place in Hingham, where a 
fine statue has been erected over his grave. 

The death of Governor Andrew produced a great sensation 
throughout the country, and was suitably noticed by numer- 
ous public meetings. The bar meeting in Boston was presided 
over by Henry W. Paine, and was addressed by Richard H. 
Dana, George S. Hillard, and others.* 

So many writers and speakers have undertaken to delineate 
his character that nothing new remains to be said. Mr. Parke 
Godwin, at a meeting in the city of New York, happily 
summed up his character in these few words : " Simple as a 
child in his manners ; gentle as a woman in his affections ; 
earnest as the enthusiast in his persuasions of truth ; and 
steadfast as the martyr to his own interior faith; he was yet 
prudent, moderate, and wise, as the statesman, in his action." 
And Mr. William M. Evarts well expressed the feelings of 
those who knew the Governor most intimately : " We do not 
err at all when we say and feel that, up to the time of his 
death, to human observation, he had been preparing himself 
and gaining that opinion of mankind, that fame which after 
death is superior to power in life, which was to enable him to 
fill a greater, a wider, and a more useful part in the future of 
our country." 

Of this remarkable man it may be truly said, that he was 
fortunate in the circumstances of his life and in those of his 
death. The son of parents of very different but extraordinary 
traits, his early training was under influences of the best 
kind, while there was never a jar in this happy family, which 
was a fair representative of the best in New England. 

There was no lavish expenditure in the education of the 
oldest son ; but he had every advantage that he desired, was 

* The writer of this sketch has made free use in it of his own remarks on 
that occasion. Governor Andrew left at his death a moderate property, quite 
too small for the support of his family. On the morning after his death, 
William Gray, of Boston, called a meeting of gentlemen, and a paper was drawn 
up, providing for a fund to be held for the benefit of his sisters and family. 
The subscription amounted to $86,56oT S b Q (T , and came from four hundred and 
twenty-five persons. The individual subscriptions to this fund were from ten 
cents to one thousand dollars. The trustees were William Gray, Nathaniel 
Thayer, and J. Ingersoll Bowditch. Mr. Gray resigned in 1876. In 1865, a com- 
mittee was appointed to procure a statue of Edward Everett, and five hundred 
subscribers contributed to this fund $33,000. After procuring a statue and a 
full-length portrait, a large sum remained. Of this, $10,000 were appropriated 
for a statue of John A. Andrew, in marble, to be placed in the State House. 
Thomas Ball was selected as the artist, and the statue was unveiled Feb. 14, 
1871. 
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always fairly well supplied with money, and never had to 
endure the mortifications and trials of those who are obliged 
to obtain the means for their own education. His disposition 
was so fine, his spirits so equal, his temperament so hopeful, 
and his general health so good, that the carking cares and 
petty trials and vexations which impede the course or make 
wretched the early life of many men, were never his portion. 
All this should be a consolation to those who study his 
history and regret their own deficiencies when compared with 
such an example. Governor Andrew was fortunate in living 
at a time when his peculiar talents could be used to such vast 
advantage in public affairs. It is a cheap and not uncommon 
criticism of successful public men, that at other times and 
under other circumstances they would have made no mark. 
But " there's a divinity that shapes our ends." In great 
emergencies the man finally appears who is fitted to take the 
lead, and, under Providence, conduct affairs to a successful 
result. To say that any remarkable character is fitted for a 
particular epoch is merely to admit, what all religious men 
believe, that there is a guiding Hand above and beyond all 
human transactions. There has also been much unprofitable 
discussion as to what constitutes a great man, and whether 
true greatness and goodness can be distinct. The dispute is 
a matter of definitions. But all must a,gree that a successful 
man in the ordinary meaning of the term may be neither 
great nor good. 

Governor Andrew was successful beyond the lot of most 
men in the worldly understanding of the term, and be was 
at the same time a good man in the best and highest sense. 
And his great success was in kind and degree such as would 
not have been predicted until it came. He was not an orator, 
when judged by the highest standards, for he lacked the early 
culture which is essential to one who aspires to the noble 
distinction implied by that term. But he was an impressive 
and persuasive speaker of considerable power. He was not a 
polished writer, from the same defect ; for his rhetoric was 
often faulty, and he had never had the highest training in this 
regard. But there was a charm about some of his produc- 
tions that few men of culture could fail to appreciate. Nor 
was he a statesman in the sense that Chatham and Burke 
and Bolingbroke were statesmen. Nor a great lawyer in the 
sense that Webster and Pinkney and Marshall were great 
lawyers. He died at the age of Webster when he made the 
speech against Hayne in the Senate of the United States. It 
is more than probable that if Governor Andrew had lived 
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he would have taken rank among the highest in the profes- 
sion. 

And yet this man was a great instrumentality in the most 
important and grandest controversy that is recorded in history. 
With the civil war his name will always be identified. As 
the " great War Governor " he will always be known. In 
what then did his greatness consist? The answer is and 
always must be, " In his character" He was most emphati- 
cally what Milton calls a square and constant mind. He 
stands to-day the embodiment and representative of manli- 
ness, simplicity, truthfulness, justice, — of all the qualities 
which go to make up the spiritual substance of our being, 
which is all we can take with us when we leave this world, 
and which will never cease to influence those who may occupy 
the places we now occupy, and who may try to do the works 
that are set before us to do. 

Mr. Andrew was married Christmas evening, December, 
1848, to Miss Eliza Jane, daughter of Charles Hersey of 
Hingham. They had four children living at the time of his 
death, — John Forrester, born Nov. 26, 1850 ; Elizabeth 
Loring, born July 29, 1852 ; Edith, born April 5, 1854 ; 
Henry Hersey, born April 28, 1858. The family still occupy 
the home in Charles Street, Boston, where he died. 



